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a8 Travel FIRST CLASS 
. to SOUTH AFRICA ~ 
by Union- Castle 


Aécommodation vacant M. a ee sh gust 


; 14 days of delightful shipboard life on the hair weather 
gs route to Cape Town, gateway to colourful South Africa— 
; the all the year round holiday resort. 


There is sunshine in South Africa 12 months of the year. 


Write for illustrated literature on accommodation and 
{ SATOUR booklets on South African Tourist attractions. 


Head Office; 3, Fenchurch Street, London, E.C.3 (Telephone: MANsion House 2550) 


_- Passenger Dept.—Telephone: MANsion House 9104 


West End Passenger Agency: 125, Pall Mall, S.W.1 (WHI 1911) 
or Principal Travel Agents 
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BRIGHTON 


offers everything in Festival Year | 


Enjoy Brighton’s Regency Festival celebrations, 
morn-to-midnight all-year-round gaiety, and take 
in London’s festivities too! Ample first-class hotels. 
Nearly 100 electric trains daily between Brighton 
and London, including a fast train from Victoria 
(London) at MIDNIGHT. List of hotels, events, 
etc. free from U. K. BROWNE, Royal York 
Bundi g Brighton. Fascinating guide in colour 
with maps, l’- post free. 


_ ONLY ONE HOUR FROM LONDON 
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i. So much lighting today seems rey te Minataitad a. Be as c 
_ {|| without regard to the true objects of good | ; 
lighting—comfortable ° ision and preservation — 
of sight. The ideal form of Dina Saat oats: 
shouldbe that whichisGLARELESS, SHADOW- 
_ LESS and EVENLY DISTRIBUTED, and since gs c 
_ all artificial light is more or less harmful, let 
us use no more than is necessary ye good — F- 


clear vision. ~ r tal 


G.V.D. specialise in pratoekig this ideal form ‘s, 
of lighting, and doing so in the most efficient, 
effective and economical manner, sometimes _ 
saving as much as 75-80 per cent in current, bulb ee 
renewals and maintenance costs. iy 


Wherever we turn, we see innumerable ex-- 
amples of badly-designed lighting, with glare, 
harsh shadows and uneven distribution, which 
does not speak too highly for so-called prides a. 
gress"’ and higher education, for instead of __ 
fewer people wearing spectacles, millions more 7% see 
are taking to them. cis ae . $ Se 

In future, let G.V.D, ILLUMINATORS advise Se eis ae 
you on your lighting. The G.V.D. SYSTEM is aepticabie Py) every type ah size of 
room and building and can be applied in innumerable ways. The fitting illustrated © 
is just one example of a simple application of the system, A fitting such as this 
could light a room perfectly up to about 300 square feet in area and up to about 
9 ft. 6 in. high, at a cost of only £7 10s. and the Jarger size will light up to 500. or 2 
600 square feet at the low cost of £12, enabling you to ‘sit in perfect comfort in any 
corner of the room, _ This fitting would make a most acceptable Bipreat 257k aly 
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“WE STILL NEITHER USE NOR} (2 9) oa 
RECOMMEND FLUORESCENT LIGHTING” 


‘The following are a few of the well-known comers who are users of os G.V.D. 
_LIGHTING SYSTEM :— = : 
War Office: Ministry of Works: Air Mi inisirys aaa County. Chaat: Civil Service 
National Whitley Council; National Dock Labour Board; London Chamber of Commerce: 
~ Savoy Chapel: Shell-Mex and B.P. Lid.: De Havilland Aircraft Co. Bd Dy Napier . 
and Son Ltd.: Leyland Motors Ltd.; Express Dairy. Co. Ltd.: ‘Liverpool University: 
~ Magdalene College, Cambridge: | Ridley Hall, Cambridge: Cheltenham College: — 
Hereford Cathedral School; the new Barkbark College ; Cerebos Lid. ; pee aS + 
oes pas oot / 


G.Y. D. TLLUMINATORS | ; 2 


29b Torrington Square, LONDON, W.C. 1 
Telephone 9 hes ener «ee MUSeum 1857. ? Ay 


The Wonderful Specticns of 
FESTIVAL BULBS” E 
at the ‘South Bank Site io 
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a ~~ comes from the 24, ‘ab Tulips, 70,000 Rarer Se Bed ght 4 
and 30,000~ Ixiolirion tartaricum, Sparaxis, Fritillaria - ‘ Ft 1 ee 
meleagris, Lily ‘of the Valley and other feet ape } 
by R. H. Bath Ltd. of Wisbech. 


To be certain of having the -hecessary ‘quantities 3 im. = 
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% ; _ bloom on the opening day, thousands more bulbs » a ny Pod a = 
vi. © have been grown than. actually required, se mas sree 
: is aes These surplus bulbs in flower are. on view at R.. EH, Baths. ATES gee 
¥ London Branch at 1Bla Victoria Street, SW. ‘ where e: 
Ye ane may es plane for Autumn delives r cK 
ad nities Se ee are ta nite ee 
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/ Agriculture and. the F estival of Sitai 


“ANY people may still be wondering what the Festival 
_ of Britain is all about. What does it stand for and what 
are we trying to tell people? Broadly speaking, the 


; ‘civilisation, mainly through science and its applications, the arts, 


and industry. Agriculture, which may claim to be both a science 
and an art, is also our oldest and in many ways our greatest 


industry. It is natural, therefore, that we should pay a good: deal 
of attention to it in the Festival activities. In many parts of the 
‘country, for example, local authorities have decided to use their 


_ annual agricultural show as their Festival celebration. In Northern 


» Ireland, the official celebration is a ‘ Farm and Factory ’ exhibition, 
- while in Wales an even more permanent celebration has taken as 
its theme the improvement of a group of typical Welsh hill farms. 

BS In. England we have concentrated on agriculture in the display 
included in London’s South Bank Exhibition. This display, which 
_ covers some 26,000 square feet of floor space, or over half an acre, 

is greater than that devoted to any other single industry. It is 
housed in the Country Pavilion, which i is the first major building 
the main entrance. . 
dhvere “Just before the Country Pavilion, ret are two smaller 
q ms "sections, one dealing with the geology of our island, the other with 
_ those areas where nature still holds her own. The Natural Scene, as 


ree SA 


is latter section is called, is aera. with natural history, and 
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_ Festival sets out to celebrate Britain’s contributions to - 
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ROE rhe ; By P. B. COLLINS a : | } 


it winds round a spiral ramp, with a great tree in the middle. 


Actually therefore on entering the Country Pavilion itself, visitors 
will be on first floor level. From now on they move round in one 


‘direction, and the whole display is a sort of pictorial story. It starts 


with a series of modéls, showing how one stretch of country might 
have looked at different times in our farming history. From the 
period of 500 B.c., the exhibit passes through Medieval and Tudor 
times to the age of the ‘Great Improvers’, the real founders of 
modern agriculture. These were the yeoman farmers of the 
eighteenth century, whose work as breeders of farm stock gave us 
the reputation, which we still have, of being ‘ the stud farm of the 
world ’. Next, a hundred years later, farming is shown suffering its 
greatest depression, and this is succeeded in its turn by the fully 
mechanised, scientific farming of today. 

Our agriculture is actually governed by the nature of the 
land itself; by the soil and the climate over which we have no 
control. The effects of some of these natural conditions can be seen 
in the next display. For example, the mild, wet climate of the west 
has allowed us to stock the hills of Wales with sheep and cattle; 
in East Anglia, dry light soils and low rainfall are ideal for corn 
and root crops, while the climate and soil of Kent make it the 
Garden of England. These things try to show why Britain has, for 
its size, the most varied farming in the world. _ 

Next comes the main core of the agricultural section. It is 


J =e - oped. On one side, 


illustrates seven 


on 


Sa-- 


Se 


contained in a Jong” 
gallery, in which 
the theme of the 
diversity of our 
__ farming is devel- 


a wall - hanging | 
~ brilliantly coloured 


different types of 
farms. There are 

the hill farms of 

Scotland and 

Wales, the farm of 

a Midland grazier, 

and the dairy farms 
of Cheshire. In 

Northern Ireland, 

the close-knit family 

holding is the typi- 

‘cal unit, a vivid 

contrast to the roll- 

ing acres of. the 

Yorkshire — grain 

belt. Arable farm- 

ing in the Fens and 

the familiarpattern 

of fruit and hops 

in Kent complete 
this picture. Al- 

though the artist 

has simplified the 
details, every one 

of these designs is 

based on an actual 

farm, details of 

_ which have been ac- 
curately recorded. 

The various products of our farms are displayed i in fe ae 


Hill farming in Scotland: 


cases all down the centre of this gallery. Hides and fleeces represent 


the livestock farms, followed by a big display of cheeses. Since the 
_ days of rationing, most of us have forgotten what these local cheeses 


ba ‘Double Gloucester are only names to many of us, but in one of the 


restaurants on the South Bank visitors will be able to sample these 
cheeses for themselves with a lunch-time glass of beer. Eggs and 
poultry and cereals fill the next two showcases; others have fruit 
and vegetables, and flowers, fresh from the country week by week | 
throughout the season. 

Then comes a section devoted to other aspects of life in the 
country. There are paintings of a village cricket match and a Young 
Farmers’ Club Rally, and a big mural decoration illustrating the 
activities of Women’s Institutes. Around the walls, too, are displays 
of rural crafts—weaving and thatching, saddlery and basket- and 
hurdle-making—with the unfamiliar tools used by these craftsmen. 

No exhibition of agriculture would be complete without livestock, _ 


and the livestock section, down a broad flight of stairs, starts with 


poultry. A brooder with young chicks and a modern laying battery, 
fully stocked, remind one that this is the most highly mechanised 
of all. animal industries. In displaying our farm stock, we were 
_ anxious that as many of our breeds as possible should be on view 
during the exhibition. But space is strictly limited, so we decided — 


to show each breed for one separate week. In this way, almost every~ hands, holding between their fingers a bunch = ears 
breed will be shown at least once, and this applies moregs to fia : 


ee all pedigee Er and many are actual prize-winners at the ‘Royale 
iad caer aa other eines 


a + panel from a mural by Michsel O’Connell in the Country: Paviion at the- 
- South Bank Festival - a : 


look like; Cheshire and Wensleydale, Derby- and Leicester and 


eS three ec <a 
Cleveland Bay 24 
horses — 


7 x 


occupy the. horse 
box. These are.the 
fine horses already 
familiar to millions ~ 
of Londoners, who of 
see them ‘drawing 
the royal carriage 
in processions. The 
livestock — section - 
ends with the dairy — ¥ 
cattle, and then the ~~ 
visitors pass, logic 
ally enough, to a~ 
display of een 
equipment. This — 
ends with a carton- 
ning machine, the 
filled cartons from 
which are sold, on — 
the spot, at our 
own milk bar. Milk | 
ese straight from the 

cow to the consumer is ine shown in all its stages. 

Another short flight of steps takes one to ground floor level, and - 
to the agricultural machinery. Here again, we have tried to 


emphasise a peculiarly British achievement—the development of © 


the medium-sized tractor with its group of associated implements. — 
Four such tractors and-some twenty other machines are shown 
here, and this section ends with a working blacksmith’s shop. 

The last part of the Country Pavilion deals with something which | 
might be thought to have nothing to do with agriculture. This is. 
forestry, and here we have tried to show what it means to Betant 
as a whole. Eight models . explain, i in various ways, what happens 
when forestry. plays its proper part in the life of a country. In the 
mountains of North Wales, for example, the forests are on the steep ee: 
slopes, leaving the farms in the valleys, and with sheep runs, and — 
room for recreation on the hill tops. In.the Cheviot hills, a new i. : 
village, built for forest workers, ‘will also provide a new communal — 
centre for the people of the lonely. hill farms, who up till now have 
been ten miles from the nearest ‘public house, and twenty miles — 
from a cinema. Finally, these trees from our growing forests will 7 ayes 


make pit pips for the coal Die building timber for new houses _ pe 


as the next aii in this exhibition. deals with the Sf 
‘other raw materials, it is a suitable point at which to. 
one more exhibit remains. This is a sculpture of a gig 


‘reminds; us. Suen MHOETEE: gad. wi sh 


“we ad 
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a Back to 1851 _ 


NY ‘return to the past, whether it be ae 
by radio or the stage or the printed word, 
. demands an effort of intellectual imagiration — 
: from the traveller. Producer, dramatist or in 
historian’ can give him facts, opinions and atmosphere, © We i i 
~ but these will only carry him half way. The last and- EN Wh 
- most rewarding stage of the journey involves him in a_ 
personal struggle against his own indolence and, above 
“all against his preconceived ideas of what the period 
he j is exploring would have been like, to live in. 1851 is 
an especially hard year to relive, Soi illusion still 
hangs like a curtain between. us and a realist under- 
pee of the early Victorians. Believers in our welfare 
state explore the nineteenth century for proofs that the 
lot of the poor was then harsh, that social conscience 
_ was stifled by privilege and vested interests and that 
thought on economic and aesthetic subjects was timid 
_and conventional. Escapists, who find material life, today, 
no less-than the life of the spirit, regimented-and in- _ 
creasingly barbarian look back with envy to an age 
in which enterprise brought reward, sta‘e interference — 
was kept under control and the rise of the masses had 
“not yet vulgarised | culture and manners. 
Ip is fatal to. go back into 1851 wearing the thinkers: 
“of our~contemporary prejudices. Queen Victoria is as | 
_ dead as Queen Anne and, to pass a fair judgment on her 
> ~ subjects, we must begin by treating them as complete 
_ strangers. Otherwise, we shall find them impressive or-- /' 
figures of fun, manfully self-confident or absurdly self- 
opinionated, according to the point of view from which __. 
Wwe approach. them. They will be puppets of our own - 


‘experiment hi eieing 


cae Pe “RYAN on ‘the Third Programme's 


“invention and not human beings shaped by the Anviron- 
_ ment into which they had been born. The Third Pro- 
gramme, in its honest and well arecuie experiment, 
presented the year of the ge 
Great Exhibition as a slice _ 
_ of time that, for those who 
were alive ‘in it, seemed 
‘natural and,_ indeed, in- 
evitable. As I listened to 
some of the prograrfimes 
and read the texts of many 
more, I felt increasingly 
grateful to those who had 
A ape and carried out 
this exercise in the diffi- 
cult art of setting back the 
_ clock. Evidence was offered 
to us on which we can 
aot an appreciation of the - 
British way of life a hun-~ 
_ dred years ago. A listener 
who came away without 
_ having been stimulated to - 
think afresh would have 
_ been either a specialist in 
the period to start with or 
too steeped in unhistoric 
__ preconceptions to be intro- 
duced profitably to the 


Pst 


 idviapion to reassess 
‘Victorian values — 
have reached some 
e - first: from _ the 


(a 
and Newman.* The light. 
shed by these two, from 
their opposite angles, on 
the religion of their day — 
is a kindly one. Kingsley 
in his sermon shows that 
humility and sensitiveness 


‘ 


hospitals and for workers 
were given deeply felt 
expression from the pulpit. 
Nothing could be more © 
remote from the caricature 
of a pompous, long- 
winded, dull preacher than 
that glimpse of Kingsley 
at St. Margaret’s, West- . 
minster. Nor, following — 
Newman through his in- . 
tricately and exquisitely 
constructed sentences as 
he pleaded for tolerance 
towards Roman Catholic- 
ism, could anyone con- 
tinue to regard religious 
controversy as a dead 
subject. Religion was at 


life of these Victorians — 
and it gave them a zest 
that nothing else can for 
enquiry. From the filigree 
prose of Newman to the 


broad strokes of Mr. 
Punch’s pencil is a wide 
gap, but the average 


thinking Victorian bridged 
Contemporary drawings from. jt, 
Mayhew’s- The Street Trader’s 
Lot, London: 1851. Above: 
“the street dog-seller~ Below: 
grease - removing composition 
sellers 
Reprinted by the Sylvan Press 


Mr. Punch of 1851 was 


stage of youth and he pre- 
sented his readers with 
sleek, shifty priests in a 


. style that, today, looks bad mannered. That this delighted 


large sections of the Protestant public is one symptom 
of their lively concern with religion. Science was begin- 
ning to insinuate its doubts. Literal interpretation of the 
Old Testament was being. seen to bristle with awkward 
questions. Dogma, left for long to slumber between the 
pages of the prayer books, was being examined with 


‘awakened curiosity. All this made church-going an 


adventure. The conception of reluctant families shep- 
herded unwillingly up the aisles, two or three times every 
Sunday, is quite out of period. The poor in the cities 
were often untouched by the churches, but congrega- 
tions were composed of people who went to enjoy a social 
occasion and to face the spiritual facts of existence. 

A sceptical age must find difficulty in grasping this 
point. The placid queues waiting on a modern Sunday 
for the cinemas to open are composed mainly of people 
who, so far as they have thought about ir at ell, pity 
their sabbatarian ancestors. The truth is that those 
ancestors got far more stimulus—-aud far more fun— 
from sermons than is now given by films. There was, of 
course, a deeper and, it may be argued, a more sinister 
side to this absorption in religion. Doubts were dreadful 


“st 


the core of the intellectual — 


in the lusty, hard-hitting ~ 


a 


~ 


towards bad conditions in 


a 


- 


- daughter does about the ‘facts of life?. 


Sas © Celie Se ae 
ee ae 


Aude in 185 ie ruby pall lead to eondiy as well ‘as to eternal 
disaster. Men and women took stock fearfully of the state of their 


consciences and suffered emotional torture when they discovered in 


themselves the seeds of scepticism on this or that article of faith. Before 


_. condemning them or indulging in laughter—that most vulgar of all 
errors in judging the past—it is wise to remember that every age 
_ worries itself mentally about something. The vacuum left for so many. 
-— people by the absence of faith is filled by other doubts and fears and 


a theologian might well say that the new devil's is worse than the old. 


“The Place of Women 
I have laid stress on the pleasures and pains of early Victorian - 


religion because they are so remote and, therefore, so generally regarded 
as a fog over the age instead of what, in fact, they were, a bright and, 
sometimes, a scorching sunshine. The Vicorian conception of the 
home and of the place of women in it! j is scarcely less exposed to 
misrepresentation. Here, too, the Third Programme in, among others, 
its broadcasts of Mr. and Mrs. John Stuart Mill and Florence Nightin- 
gale supplied a correction. Careers for women were not yet open and 


Mr. Barrett still had more authority over his household than was good 


for any man. At the same time children—and their mothers, if they 
were not, as too many of them were, ground down by poverty— 
enjoyed a fuller communal life (to use a favourite adjective of our 
day) than has since become possible. Parental authority was stern 
without necessarily or commonly being harsh and, had it not been 
so, the family would have been a bear garden. One child cooped up 
in a flat or a ‘prefab’ with its parents must share their routine far 
more than a dozen children could that of the adults in an 1851 house. 
A modern child, pitched into that unruly world, might feel that it 
had been thrown to the wolves. The wolves, if they could return from 
their vanished nurseries, would wilt with boredom in the cramped 
loneliness of a 1951 household. Their mothers, denied the scope given 
them by cradles and store cupboards, would feel themselves mistresses 
of a sadly diminished heritage. 

Size of families must be taken with another factor, also brought 


“out by these broadcasts, in appreciating that far-away social life. 
‘People decayed and died with little to hope for from the doctors and 


dentists. By middle age only the unusually healthy had a full mouth 
of their own teeth or had escaped going through bouts of prolonged 
pain and occasional expectations of premature death. Such: experi- 


ences, unpleasant though they were, must often have led to a quicken- 


ing of mental and spiritual appreciation. Suffering and the sight of 
suffering were more familiar than they are today and this fact must 


be set against the tendency to look down on the Victorians as Sheltered, 
genteel folk. 


The little girl in the country, however comfortably placed, might 
strike us as demure, but she probably knew more than her great grand-_ 
Even her town cousin was 
more likely than she would be in 1951 to have come in contact with 
sudden death and to have been moved by the spectacle of wasting 
illness among those she loved. When, moreover, she went about the 
streets, her custodians, zealous though they were to protect her from 


the seamy side of life, could not hide signs of bitter poverty and 
_ drunkenness. So, before she passed her teens, this jeune fille knew ~ 
more than she is credited with knowing and, after experience of child- | 


birth and miscarriage, it is absurd to paint her as a matron who 


gathered up her skirts and screamed at the sight of a mouse. 


If a time machine suddenly carried us back into her world—and 
that of her brothers who took thrashing and bullying as -being all in 


the day’s round—our immediate reaction would be the one conveyed 


by the Mayhew broadcast. We should ‘be struck and distressed by the 
visible contrasts between poor and rich: The urchins begging outside 


the popular theatres for half-time tickets that they sold for a penny 


or a halfpenny, according to the lateness of the hour, were typical 
of the sharpness of poverty. Money went much further, of course. 
Oysters off the barrows were four a penny and a farthing was a 
hard-working coin of the realm. Still, an unceasing week of toil left 


_ thousands undernourished and in rags and hovels—or sleeping under 


the arches. Voices from 1851, heard on the air last week, protested 
against this social injustice, but .we should, as visitors to the year, 


be almost as much in revolt against the average reaction of comfortable ~apartments with service would make our ‘mouths water. 


people as against the evil ‘itself. 


__ We should have, in judging the stress laid on poverty being a 
by-product of idleness or lack of thrift, to be aware that the early 


Victorians were still in the process of Ege up with the con- 


in the *fgrties had begun to break down the chaos of f 


Compensation for Unpleasantnesses 


in a ship of 700 tons, wrote” 
_line exactly’. 


aad the hors of ‘unplanned ies an 
an effort of i imagination for a rich or even a comfortable 1 
how far the victims of poverty were innocent. A serie: 


had marred the earlier years of the centu 
Spencer broadcast pointedly brought out, s 
was still at its height. When it has been agreed to put th 
the care of public officials, he warns his readers, consistency will, 


_ course, demand the adoption of a system of government funerals. > 


We should, as we moved among our ancestors, get involved | oe 
\fierce arguments on such points and debate would by no means be 
‘one-sided. The mildest exposition of modern tory doctrine would 


.shock them almost as much as it would to learn that those two 


obscure foreign refugees, Marx and Engels (whose correspondence was a _ 
significant feature of the broadcasts) were destined to make pepe 3s 


- in a bigger way than, perhaps, any of their contemporaries. Men and 


women of 1851, hearing of our welfare state, our efforts to avoid, 
punishment in ~ favour of giving the’ criminal a new deal, and our 
penal taxation with its devastating effect—on thrift and initiative | 
would hold up their hands in horror. Listening to a brief programme 


- —an 1851 version of Children’s Hour—I was struck by the confidence — 


of the Victorians in the righteousness of discipline. Here again, the 
loudest grumbler today against the collapse of the spare-the-rod-spoil- 
the-child theory of education would soon be quarreling ibe his 
ancestors. ‘ 

_ Indeed, qudrrelling: at least to start sith might well be our main 
activity as we met all classes in that strange society. We should be 
less likely to behave in a good-tempered way because, physically, life 
would seem so disagreeable. Half an hour’s walk through London 
would nauseate us with smells and deafen with the noise of traffic 
rattling over bad roads. Clothes would half choke and weigh us down; 
the ordinary living room would seem so overcrowded with furniture, - 
pictures and knick-knacks that we should want to behave like bulls — 
in a china: shop and smash the junk. We should want this all the 
more because we should find most 6f it ugly. London in 1851 still - 
had innumerable cesspools. Burial in the rank city graveyards was 
still allowed. Anyone could open a slaughter house anywhere, and 
slaughtering went on within a stone’s throw of the Strand. The fact | 
that goloshes had just.\come in would not compensate most people 
for a lack of cigarettes, which were about the only good thing (unless 
you count beards) that came out of the Crimean war. Our first 
instinct might be to emigrate to the sae cee in California, or. 
the ones just being started in Australia. , 
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‘There were compensations. A short walk from the centre “ok town - 
brought you into lovely, unspoilt country. “The ‘jerry builders, busy © 
as beavers, were at work, but the full horrors of their unrestrained 
activities had not yet been unfolded. Food, for those who could afford — 
it—and they needed very little money to do so—was delicious and 
_ plentiful, and so was drink. Crowds would fascinate ‘by their contrasts. 
There were signs unfamiliar to us, among the more prosperous, of 
overeating and overdrinking—paunches and red noses. There were — 
signs equally unfamiliar—of starvation and disease. Many children | 


went bare-footed. Vitality at all levels was more marked. We should — 


miss with relief the sheep-like listlessness of our modern crowds. 
Intellectual life was keen. Newspapers, unreadable though they look — 


owing to small type and no. attempt at efficient lay-out, were full of — 


high spirits, good sense and good writing. As we look through them, 13 
we should be intrigued by the advertisements. New, fast sailing ships 
(there were some steamers) are offered to take you to Bombay. They 
are teak built, but often no more than a few hundred tons. An officer re 
of the Twelfth Lancers, who sailed with his regiment to, the Cape _ 
“Cut a walnut in two, and have her 
He sailed in July and reached Table Bay i in October. we 
Then there are all. sorts of fascinating and mysterious horse vehicles 
offered for sale. Double broughams, cab phaetons, ‘ superior modern — i, 
built’ britzskas, Clarences with double harness. Offers. of houses and rh 


Race hatred in its ghastly recerit shape had not yet arisen. 
- jokes were made about Jews, but, as Disraeli’s rhe 
illustrates, the poison, on which Hitler and others 
Art was hi ot being nearly as 


romper woud melt. in awe ‘and excitement as 
were walking the earth with Browning and 


k a traveller from today who expected to find him in full 


with the ideas of our left-wing opinions. His broadcast 
ae a peomeeec to the view that warm: hearted reformers a ef 


aderdog 
We ‘should seek him ea other men of nee out - in. ee 
) the ‘statesmen. Politics with the whigs in the saddle required close 
“ail attention. (which the upper and middle classes gave it) to be 


erie 


a myles exciting or even intelligible. The drama of the Corn Laws had 


ended, and the duel between Disraeli and Gladstone not begun. My 
~ own first call at Westminster would be to see Palmerston, the Foreign 

Secretary, who in 1851 was riding to his fall over Louis-Napoleon’s 
coup ad état. clea politicians would have told us that the old boy 
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sa and Thackeray, and a score of other giants. Dickens 


ch * i Vv. 
Prince ‘with the Queen and ihe otewing fel nursery. I chon! 
exploring that side of our history, get hold of an elderly observer 
would have a tale to tell of how Victoria, soon after the first flus 


change in public opinion about her in the year or two before 1851 would 


enthusiasm over her succession had faded, became unpopular. The * 


be worth hearing of from a contemporary. es 

After such a tour of the past there is only ‘one conclusion with 2. 
which I have no doubt every open-minded student would agree. The oF 
Third Programme had got its period imaginatively into perspective. a 


A returned traveller who, on getting back to today, heard a record- 
ing of that week’s programmes would, I believe, keep on saying: ‘ Yes, 
as far as it goes, that’s a fair sample of what I saw and heard 
on my trip to 1851’. The main things he would miss would be the 
strangeness of the whole scene and the violence of the contrasts it 


‘presented. Those cannot be recreated by any art form. They can only 


be guessed at in imagination. The early Victorians were nearer to those 
utterly remote beings, the Elizabethans, than they are to 1951, 


_ FESTIVAL OF BRITAIN 1951: DIARY OF EVENTS 


2 The ‘official’ programme. of the Festival of Britain, which opens today, consists of eleven exhibitions and twenty-three 7 


September 16-29 


VE aes = ; ae ; os ye arts goatiyats,: in England, Wales, Scotland and Northern Ireland 
_ EXHIBITIONS aaa | FESTIVALS OF THE ARTS 
May 4- - South Bank Exhibition = March 24- Stratford-upon-Avon: 
_ September 30 = South Bank Site, London i October 27. Shakespeare Festival 
 May4-  —_—_ Exhibition of Science = : ef 
ae September 30 . Science Museum, South Reasineton, London | May 7-June 30 ¢ Belfast ; 
se May 5-— 1951 Exhibition of Books. | May 20-June 2 Bath Assembly 
_ September cats Victoria and Albert] Museum, London May Dejan 16 Pek 
- May 3- Exhibition of Architecture 
_ September 30° Lansbury, Poplar, London. June 3-17 York 
- May- | _ Dolhendre Hillside Farm Scheme — : e . 
= September | -Llanuwchllyn, Merionethshire 4 June 3-17 Bournemouth and Wessex 
as a. Centenary Exhibition of the Great Exhibition of 1851 June 8-17 Aldeburgh 
October i : Victoria and Albert Museum, London June 17-30 avant 
May 28- Exhibition of Industrial Power 
pamaagusy 18> Kelvin Hall, Glasgow June 18-30 | Norwich’ =; > e 4 he 
June 1- ¥ Ulster Farm and Factory Exhibition Bumiri 
August 31 : Castlereagh, Belfast June 23-30. aes . 
See a men Bs Traditio Exhibition of Scottish Archi- July 2-14 Cheltenham : 
- Resets sy tecture and Crafts "Edinburgh 7th Annual Festival of British Contemporary Music 
rae os . July 2-16 . Oxford 
y 
TRAVELLING EXHIBITIONS July 3-8 ian toleer 
: The travelling exhibitions will carry miniature versions of the South Bank International M ace Risteddfod 
peepee es road and sea to four inland centres and to ten coastal cities 
c } (see pictures on pages 712- is 7 July 10-13 St. David’s, Pembrokeshire 
, Festival of Music and Worshi, 
"Itinerary of Land Traveller: . 
May 5-26. Wiarichestce 2 July 16- Brighton: 
June 23-July_ 14 Leeds ~ Bt: August 25 ~ Regency Festival | 
August 4-25 ° Birmingham July 18-August 10 Canterbury 
pees oe ies ar 3 . i aed July 22-August 12 Liverpool 
Itinerary of Festival ShinGarepania: oie? . July 30-August 18 Cambridge 
_ May 4-14 Southampton . July 30-August 13 Aberdeen 
’ ‘May 18-26 Dundee — mall a on ; ae 
a i te : August 6-11 Llanrwst, Denbighshire : 
.' May 30-J june 16 Neweastle-upo n-Tyne ‘J : a. Royal National Eisteddfod 
20-30 Hull . f 
Plymouth 2 August 19- Edinburgh: oe he 
| &B istol mnte 3 2 _ September: 8 International Festival of Music and Dram. 
{= & ‘ Th . 
Ree , September 2-7 Worcester : 
tll. Three Choirs Festival 
t 1 : { Swansea 
= est 5-14 Birkenhead 


Many other localities are organising their own special Festival 
celebrations 


Yad 


* 
ae 
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HE Festival of Britain is more concerned with art, per se, 


- oy. . bt see +at*t ee 


By GEOFFREY / omIEs0N ae sees onc See ie: 
a convert to the eae and here were also canvases by ‘his own real 
group—himself, Dodd and Frith. - yrs 3 


than the Great Exhibition, which was interested, for example, 
iz k : in statues as art-objects which could. be reproduced. So in that - 
a: respect the South Bank and the Crystal Palace are not to be 
A compared. But what of the situation of art in 1851 and 1951? Modern- 

; ism has a special meaning hardly applicable a hundred years ago. There 


were not in the same way two art-worlds, if the cleavage began perhaps — 


with the Pre-Raphaelites in England and Courbet in France. Looking 
back, it may seem remarkable how quickly Pre-Raphaelitism was 
accepted and absorbed, as a thing of the age. 1851, the year of Turner’s 
death, was the year in which Millais exhibited ‘The Return of the 
Dove to the Ark’ and ‘The Woodman’s Daughter —both of them 
were on the dine at the Academy, so was ‘ The Monarch of the Glen’ 
by the new knight Sir Edwin Landseer; it was the year in which Ruskin 
wrote his celebrated letter to The Times in defence and explanation of 
the P.R.B., and though Millais’ exhibits made-oldsters such.as George 
Jones, R.A., ‘walk about in a state of despondency and distress’, they 
were not ill-received. William Rossetti wrote two years later ‘ Our 
position is greatly altered. We have emerged from reckless abuse to a 
position of general and high recognition’—a sentence half applicable — 


in 1951 to the art of 
which Henry Moore is 
representative. 

Indeed had they empha- 
sised paintings of the time 
in the Great Exhibition 


the new would possibly — 


have accompanied the old, 
Millais would have been 
alongside the gentle anec- 
dotism of Webster, or 
ah Holman Hunt. alongside 


~~ Landseer’s humanised best- 
- iary. That was so. by 1855, 

in the Exposition Univer- 
po selle in Paris. In _ the 


English section beside Mul- 

as ready and Landseer (who 
+ led with nine paintings 
oe each), Sidney Cooper, 
Leslie, Maclise, Stanfield 
‘a and Webster, the new 


af Ee Charles Collins. It was 
_. Millais’ ‘Order of Re- 


nee _ painters were in force—. 
__-_, Millais, Hunt, Ford Madox . 
, _ Brown, Mark Anthony, 


__ Jease” and. the ‘ Strayed. 


(both in the Tate) on 
which Delacroix com- 


Sheep’ by Holman Hunt — 


-mented so favourably. In 
1857 the Art Treasures of: 


- the United Kingdom were 
% - collected at Manchester. ~ 


The ‘modern masters’ 
(though modern, not yet 
being exclusive and pejora- 


included Hunt, Ford 
Madox Brown, Collins, 
iid. Anthony, Wallis, Windus, 
lai _ Martineau and J.C. Hook, 


_-_--gide’-realism. They were. 


_—— arfanged by Augustus Egg, 


_ tive, went back to Hogarth) — 


ae _ now pioneer of a new sea- 
evans oe 


two years old. Right, 


The Return of ‘the’ Dobe: to de } 


‘Boy on a Blue Chai 


view at the New Burlington Galleries “Festival ; 


You could explain the rapid aiicinan oe ‘sock aetieis into « official” >a 
if not ‘ popular’ art in various ways. You could say, for i instance, e, that i it a 
proves the lack among them all of a marked vision; but then you. ' should — = St 
- compare a Maclise with an early Millais, a typical work by any one. oa - 
them with paintings by the older men still alive and exhibiting. I think — - 
the right conclusion is this: ‘socially, painting was much valued asa 
fine ari and the leaders of taste could get their own way wi hout too 
violent or long-lived centroversy. In some ways the Victorianism of _ oA 
the “fifties suffered less than we think from the: backward glance. The hy 
Victorians liked their own art, and paid for it liberally. If ssolhing. 
else a few minutes at Somerset House will confirm this latter fs Sa 
Landseer, who died in 1873, left £200,000. Of artists. who died in the . 
*nineties, the extravagant Millais still left £98,204, George Richmond — 
left £84,746, Leighton £68,896, Woolner the ‘Pre-Raphaelite sculptor — 
£65,766, Burne-Jones £53, 793. Do not forget, in the superiority of an __ 
after-view, that most of these artists—even Landseer, the great idol 
of the century—were in the highest critical esteem. ‘After Landseer’s a 
death and burial in St. Paul’s, who should write a monograph on | m heh 
but the former P.R.B. Frederick Stephens, and whom 
should he dedicate it to but the connoisseur Henry Wallis, 
who had painted the ‘ Death of Chatterton ’. Ford Madox 
Brown left only £2 943, but his want of monetary success — f 
was exceptional for a painter of his standing, and cannot 


be explained entirely by the greater “Merit of his work, - 


emy in 1851 sae ‘ 
was twenty-five, and now ¢ 
. cite eo 


MAY 3 1951 


It was not until the uprising of Whistler and the infiltration of the 
livelier French painting that the world both of the supply and the 
appreciation of art began to be obviously and incurably divided. ‘ These 
Pre-Raphaelites they talk of’, said Carlyle to Woolner in 1853, ‘are 
said to copy the thing as it is, or invent it as they believe it must have 
been: now there’s some sense and hearty sincerity in this. It’s the only 


Above: * Andromeda 
Exposed to the Sea 
Monster’, by John Bell 
(1811-1895): a replica 
in iron. of the original 
bronze statue cast and 
exhibited at the Great 
Exhibition of 1851 by 
the Coalbrookdale Co., 
which now  surmounts 
the fountain. on the 
terrace of Osborne 
House. This replica-has 
been lent by H. Hornak 
and Allied Ironfounders 
‘Ltd. to the Loan Ex- 
hibition now on view at 
the Victoria and Albert 
- Museum to commemor-, 
ate the Great Exhibi- 
tion of 1851. Right: 
*Reclining- Figure’, by 
Henry Moore, now on 
exhibition at the 1951 
Festival, South Bank 
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way of doing anything fit to be seen’. Carlyle then was nearly sixty; 
and he was not alone among men of his years and kind in welcoming 
the new painters. In our period of the two worlds the lag between emer- 
gence and reasonable acceptance has ‘been much longer: One could 
produce not only next door neighbours, professors, politicians, editors 
and noblemen of industry, but eminent writers of Carlyle’s seniority 
who think of Picasso as the devil and Henry Moore as Antichrist, two 
quacks with one aim—to transfer the simpleton’s money into their own 
account. 

In 1851 there may have been doubts of what lay ahead, fears for 
culture, confusions, eclecticisms and evasions, but the cleavage was an 
old one between a homogeneously cultured head and a tail of mediocrity 
as yet confident enough to speak loudly now and then but not long. 
Even that cultured head is now divided against itself, half in one of the 
two art-worlds, half in the other. As a bridge there is certainly no one 
like the Prince Consort combining social influence with an adult feeling 
for the arts. 

Coming then to 1951 and the South Bank, it seems to me admirable 
—and courageous—that in architecture, painting and sculpture the 
Festival hierarchy has not tried to stand with a leg in each of the 
worlds. If one leg may hover somewhat in the air, the other leg is firm 
in that one of the worlds authentic to Mr. Henry Moore and spurious 
to Mr. A. K. Lawrence, R.A. In THE LISTENER not long ago Mr. John 
Summerson argued that there was much to be said. for the co-existence 
of these two worlds. We have to put up with them, that is certain. 
World B reflects the years, shall one say, of 1851 to 1901 without the 
merits or the self-confidence. ‘ Woe to you, if you are a grandson’, said 
Goethe. If you compare the more or less one art-world of 1851 with 
that World A of 1951 chosen by the Festival, qualitatively we have the 
advantage for one reason: whatever our follies we hold more to that 
necessity of the noblest art, the structural imagination. There are geese 
among our few swans or cygnets, as there were among the cygnets of 
1851. At least congratulate Mr. Gerald Barry on avoiding compromise 
so much. Of compromise and no self-confidence and of the backward 
antiquarian glance theré is plenty in Festival activities away from the 
South Bank, in and out of London. 


A new book of particular appropriateness and interest in connection with 
the above article is A Century of British Painting 1851-1951, by Anthony 
Bertram (Studio, 30s.). In a text of over 100 pages Mr. Bertram describes 
British painting from 1851 through the Pre-Raphaelites and their com- 
panions, the Medieval Revival and the Aesthetic Movement into Impres- 
sionism and. Post-Impressionism: and so on to Romanticism, Surrealism 
and the Neo-Romantics. He concludes with a chapter on Edward 
Wadsworth and Paul Nash. The book has 116 plates, many of them in 
colour, which give a pictorial view of the century’s art from Holman 
Hunt’s ‘ the Hireling Shepherd’ to Michael Ayrton’s ‘Roman Window’. 
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‘Now Dance the Lights’ 


HUNDRED years ago this week the Great Exhibition pind 
at the Crystal Palace. Today the Festival of Britain is being 
inaugurated ‘by the service in St. Paul’s Cathedral. What 
comparisons and contrasts do these events suggest? Certainly 
there was more cheerfulness in 1851. ‘Now dance the lights on lawn 
and lea’, wrote the Poet Laureate, Alfred, Lord Tennyson, in his 
‘In Memoriam’ which so many people were ‘reading i in the year of the. 
Great Exhibition, 1851. Though Disraeli cynically suggested that the 
Exhibition was calculated to distract attention from the blunders of the 
Whig Government, there is no question that the ruling classes in the 
country enjoyed an optimistic outlook and the industrialists saw a 
future of expanding material well-being, enhanced by the now 
triumphing doctrine of Free Trade. Yet however rich the nation was 
to become in the long reign of Queen Victoria, the political situation — 


was uncertain. As Mr. Asa Briggs has reminded us in his excellent — 


historical pamphlet*, “The Ministry did not even survive peacefully 
_ until the opening of the Exhibition on May 1”. In fact it had resigned 
after a defeat in the House of Commons, though it returned to office 
and carried on with a precarious majority until it broke up in 1852. The 


other internal agitation that upset Britain in 1851 was a religious one. 


The decision of the Pope to restore a regular Roman Catholic hierarchy — 


- in England caused protest meetings to be held all over the country. That 


might be said to represent the other side of the medal of Puritanism 
from the Sabbatarian feeling which in 1951 prohibits the opening ‘of 
‘the Festival Pleasure Gardens’ Fun Fair on Sundays. — 


If domestic peace was uncertain, the clouds of war had not yet _ 


gathered in 1851, although there were ominous forebodings. In his book, 
The Defenceless 's tate of Great Britain, published in 1851, Sir Francis 
Head had quoted a naval captain to the effect that ‘ Russia could send 
thirty sail of the line to sea before England could send three’ and a 
reviewer reminded his readers that a few. years before it had been 
_ asserted that Russia could dispatch a fleet tip the Mersey whenever she 
_ pleased. Three years later we were in fact at war with Russia, though, 
far from the Russian troops being in Liverpool, ours were fighting and_ 
dying in the Crimea. In the hundred years ahead stretched much pros- 
perity, but also a series of wars culminating in Raat two great wars 
against Germany. 

The nineteenth century has been called the century of bape ‘and 
we look back upon it as an age of wealth, with the wealth symbolised 
by the Great Exhibition. At the same time there were striking contrasts 
between rich and poor, above all in London: we have an excellent 
account of the life of the poor in those days by Henry Mayhew, to 

whom Mr. A. P. Ryan refers in the article which we publish today. our 
own century, if we would be honest with ourselves, is more like a 
century of despair. In his recent autobiography Mr. Stephen Spender _ 
reminds us how the dying H. G. Wells, apostle of the spirit of Victorian _ 
science, after the explosion of the atomic bomb at Hiroshima wrote an 


article in which he declared that he no longer believed in any of the ~ 


progressive causes to which he had devoted his life. Yet if the century 
of hope thus ended in despair, may our own forebodings about the 
_ future perhaps be unfulfilled? Maybe we or our children will despite — 
_ everything live to see a world free from fear and from want. Indeed 


-we must hope—in this season especially; for in our breasts ‘Spring 


-wakens too’ baa 
- _* 1851, Historical ‘Association, 1s. 6d. Soe ae 


British living standard, said the Paper, was 


THE RESIGNATION of Mr: Aten neta frou the Seceel was a Pa 
major subject of comment in n broadcasts call over the world. Here is as as 
oe 


_ selection of world reaction: = ah SS ances 


FRANCE: A number of French papers were Soneaed as eels an 
early election. The left-wing Independent Franc Tireur, describing 1 the | 
resignation as the gravest ‘crisis since the Labour Government came tO 


“power, went on: 


“However, Mr. Berar will do aha to araid: being ones ; 
with bringing a sudden stop to the Labour experiment. Iti is within the 
party and the trade unions that he will wage a campaign to continue 
_ this experiment along his own lines. . . The outcome of this struggle | 7 
is. of. the Sreateat? interest to the future of European democracy as- eee 
a whole. y 
“SWITZERLAND: “The: Neue. Zurcher Zeitung was quoted: as jolinge 
» Bevan believes that once Attlee is defeated in a General Election he 
will be able to supplant the moderate leaders at the party conference 
ches summer, He first wants DORs in the Labour movement ane later = 
In ritain. 


The Swiss paper ‘Die Tat expressed Peafidence’ that ‘eudble pean at oe 


\ 


int, 


- Britain were unlikely to be dismayed by what it called Mr. Bevan’s 


anu-American propaganda. Their answer, it considered, would ‘be-ehass 


What but United States capitalism, through its massive financial 
~ help, has enabled the British to carry out the social reforms in which ys 

_you, Mr. Bevan, take such unlimited pride? 

U.S.A:: A number of American papers were eames for the opinion — 
that the split could not fail to undermine the party and an election — 
this spring or autumn was inevitable. The New York Herald Tribune, 
after expressing this belief, continued: Z 

~ The Labourites will now face Mr, Churchill’s formidable’ “opposition ; 

iageks a deep division in their ranks. No one in this country. will take — 

pleasure in this setback to Mr. Attlee, who has been striving faithfully 
-to fulfil Britain’s obligations under the Atlantic Pact. But this unravel- 
ling of the weaknesses and inconsistencies within the Labour Party, ~~ 
this first step in the clearing away of confusion and the establishment 
of stronger nationai leadership, cannot fail to bring sentiments of relief. 


“The. Washington Post was quoted for a very sympathetic understanding 


of the sacrifices Britain is undergoing in the cause of defence. The 
Be ac depressed 5 
among the free nations: 


: Specifically Mr. Bevan’s last neninas America has to v9 with the 
_ way in which we have been hogging the world’s raw material for our. a 
_ own defence industry. . If there is not a better spirit of. give and — 

take, indeed, the- present coalition (with our allies) would be under-— 
mined. _ Certainly. the only man who could have been made happy 

_ by the way the allies were -gratuitously creating: an inflation for 
themselves is Joseph Stalin. 5 


The New York Times was quoted as welcoming Mr. Morrison’ 's. state- 


‘ment that Britain is determined to pursue her defence policy regardless 


of sacrifices: : 


The. statement constitutes a new iden or British: American £- 
solidarity against Soviet imperialism. The British Government’s position — 
sets a good example for other European governments labouring under ie 
similar difficulties in their own rearmament Programme. ~L gheae ty 


Whe Washington Star observed: — eR ie pr vy ‘ sf 


“The ties that bind us—ties of heritage, tradition Rei grim necessity— 
are not likely to be broken by hot-headed name-calling. © Sk or 
AusTRALia: The Melbourne Herald was quoted as expressing the = ao 

hae that a General Election would be held soon, as the world needed ind 
to hear a confident and decisive voice speaking for Britain. 5 
U.S.S.R.: Moscow broadcasts, of course, set the tone. for comment — 
throughout the communist world. A typical reaction came in a Moscow 
broadcast to Britain; which, after declaring that Bevan was ‘no stranger eet 
to deceit and demagogy ’ > then proffered an answer to the qos psd x 2 
he had resigned: a 
__ The answer oes se eee of ‘six Ries t 


ain wleiees : ery 


ae testo 
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Did You Hear That? 


«} 

A SHERLOCK HOLMES EXHIBITION 

SINCE CONAN DOYLE placed Sherlock Holmes at the fictitious address 
221b Baker Street, London, the houses in Baker Street have been re- 
numbered. Today there really isa No. 221b, and a Sherlock Holmes 
exhibition is to be held there. It will include as many as possible of 
the things which appeared in the detective’s ‘cases’, including. the 
strange and wonderful animals mentioned. 

One of the naturalists responsible for this part of the exhibition is 

Dr. W. T. WittiaMs of London Uni- 
versity. Broadcasting recently in ‘ The 
Eye-witness’, he said: ‘ Practically 
everything we know of Sherlock 
Holmies we owe to the case records of 
his friend Dr. Watson; and although 
Watson was an excellent general 
practitioner he was a distinctly in- 
different naturalist. As a result, the 
records are strewn with references to 
plants and animals which we now can- 
not identify with certainty. I suppose 
the best-known example is the snake 
in the case of the Speckled Band, of 
which Holmes says: “It is a swamp- 
adder, the deadliest snake in India”’. 
We do not know what a swamp-adder 
is, because no snake is now known by 
the name; so we have to identify it by 
its behaviour alone. I am sure you 
remember the case: Dr. Roylott, who 
had already murdered one step- 
daughter, was planning to murder the 
other by pushing a snake through a 
ventilator into her bedroom. The snake 
then had to climb down a bell-rope, 
bite its victim, and climb up again. 
Dr. Roylott was actually able to recall 
it by means, we are told, of a “low, 
clear whistle”, and he would reward it 
with a saucer of milk. 
_ * This is all very well, but there are 
serious difficulties. First, snakes are 
deaf, and certainly do not respond to 
low, clear whistles; secondly, they do 
not like milk; and, most serious of all, 
though’ many snakes might possibly 
climb down a bell-rope, there are very 
few that might be expected to climb 
up again. We took our problem to ‘the 
‘Zoo, and to the Natural History Museum. At the Zoo we were told 
that a snake might, if pushed firmly through a ventilator at dead of 
night, clirhnb down a bell-rope, but that only a cobra would be likely 
to climb up again after biting its victim. The Natural History Museum 
was inclined. to disagree: they doubted whether any snake was 
sufficiently agile to climb up a bell-rope. Ultimately however we 
decided that the snake in the Speckled Band was an ordinary Indian 
cobra. An Indian cobra would fulfil all-the requirements; it is active 
and (as snakes go) intelligent, and it might conceivably climb up bell- 
ropes; it has a rapidly acting venom; and its habit of rearing up almost 
vertically when roused agrees very well with Watson’s statement that 
there reared itself . . . the squat diamond-shaped head of a loathsome 
serpent”. However, certain other possibilities cannot be completely 
ruled out, and we shall be exhibiting specimens of several possible 
snakes in the Sherlock Holmes exhibition. 

* Then there is the remarkable worm found in a matchbox and said to 
be new to science, that drove Isadora Persano raving mad. A Zoological 
colleague of mine has undertaken some comprehensive researches into 
remarkable worms, and informs me that she is satisfied that this one must 
in fact have been a centipede—venomous, of course—and that the 


- matchbox must have been large. Then there is the orchid that Watson’ 


One of Sidney Paget’s illustrations from the first publication of The 

Return of Sherlock Holmes (Episode XIII, ‘The Adventure of the 

Second Stain”) in the Strand Magazine of 1904. The original of 

this drawing will be among the ‘relics’ shown at the Sherlock 

Holmes exhibition, to be held at 221b Baker Street, London, from 
May 22 to September 22 
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picked for Mrs. Stapleton on Dartmoor in October during the case of 
The Hound of the Baskervilles. Spiranthes, the orchid you may know as 
lady’s tresses, flowers in October, but not, as this one did, among 
mares’ tails. Orchis praetermissa, which has a spike of purple flowers, 
grows among mares’ tails but finishes flowering in August. I personally 
think it was Spiranthes. It does grow in-dry patches on Dartmoor and 
since we can be reasonably certain that. Watson and Mrs. Stapleton 
were not actually in the marsh when the conversation took place, I 
think this a reasonable possibility. 
‘Finally there is the giant rat of 
Sumatra. This was undoubtedly 
Rhizomys sumatrensis, the Great Bam- 
boo-rat, which may be nineteen inches 
long excluding the tail. Holmes told us 
that the world was not ready for this 
story, or if I remember his own words 
correctly, “a story, Watson, for which 
the world is not yet prepared”. This 
is probably still the case, so that we 
cannot give you any further information 
at the moment’. 


A VICTORIAN CHILDHOOD 


‘ The family was, of course, one of the 
Victorian institutions’, said MABEL 
CONSTANDUROS in a Home Service 
talk. ‘Each of my parents was one of 
eight, and there were seven of us. We 
hada very happy home, for it was 
made by two people who loved child- 
ren. My father was a very hard- 
working young man who never spent 
more than half he earned, which made 
for an equable state of affairs since we 
had no money worries. We lived in a 
little house on a high road, along which 
trams trundled noisily. They were 
drawn by three mules abreast, hung 
with jingling bells, except on Sundays, 
when the bells were silent. We had 
church bells instead on Sundays. There 
was a great brazen one in the church 
quite close to our house and a nice peal 
of bells at one a little more distant. 
Everyone went to church as a matter 
of course, the men in frock coats, silk 
hats and striped trousers, and we in 
prickly starched white underclothes. 
‘Such leisurely days those seemed. Everybody travelled about in 
horse-drawn vehicles; life therefore progressed at a slower pace. The 
doctor, in his top hat, frock coat and striped trousers, drove about in 
his phaeton or his one-horse brougham; and on bank holidays—days 
of great excitement for us—we spent the day at our nursery windows 
watching the Londoners enjoying themselves. There were no motor- 
buses to take them into the country, so they spent the bank holidays in 
the streets, singing, drinking and dancing. The costers had their own 
individual style of dressing—as typical of the Londoner as the smock 
frock was of the farm labourer. The girls wore black velvet jackets, 
gay coloured skirts, high buttoned boots and large hats with many 
coloured ostrich feathers; the men had bowler hats and suits on 
which they had sewn innumerable pearl buttons. Some of them were 
perched on barrows drawn by donkeys and they sang continually and, 
when they had become really mellow, the gentlemen and _ ladies 
changed hats. They even had a kind of national dance which they 
performed outside the public houses. 
‘Women were much more ample when-I was little than they are 
now. Young girls were often as slender as reeds and if they hadn’t 
an eighteen-inch waist by nature they squeezed their unlucky bodies 
into eighteen-inch stays; but after marriage they allowed themselves 


pat 
ag : i 
‘ S to become what we should call fat, iit ane were deashieam in. those _ 
4 days as “fine figures”. And who can wonder? There was so, much 
to eat and food was cheap to buy. When I remember the sirloins ae 
ES beef, the legs and saddles of mutton and the York hams which were 
é commonplace things on our table and portions of which could be 
~ ordered in any. restaurant, I don’t,,wonder that women were disnte; to ‘Chaucer were ne ent saline Avice 0 Johr 
. - 3s - Buished for their curves’. baie animals, to Dickens the food of the lower setaseeg Ate 
e ne ao the food of the middle-classes, are today the paces an usual 
- OYSTERS MOVE UP IN THE WORLD LE Oe ee = pepcaesb le: aeticacy of the rich’. PEE See ot 
* Oysters were dirt cheap in medieval England’, Sad CHRISTOPHER _ ea ee a ee 
Sop in a Third Programme talk. ‘“ Dirt” is the word. “ Not-worth A CLASH WITH. WASPS goa ER ieee ae 
" an oyster ” was the medieval phrase for worth absolutely nothing. The - EVELYN CHEESMAN recently spoke about wasps ina tome Seri 
Monk in The Canterbury Tales held the saying that a monk out of talk. She said: ‘I got quite fond of one wasp community that 1. ‘met 
fa his cloister was a_fish out of water to be “not worth an oyster”! _ with in New Guinea when I stayed for some time in a Bios k - 


The Summoner in his Tale explains how in utter starvation Be was ment rest-house_ in the Owen Stanley Mountains. It had roof and : 
X reduced to the humiliation of eating ake erect Gabe walls thatched with coconut leaves. — 3 
‘ oysters, because, as he explains, , ; i = here were eight different kin ds - 2 
-* By God! We owen forty pound Ace wasps living in ‘that “house, 
of stones”. Then we move on from Three of them built fairly large — 
Chaucer to Dean Swift's Gulliver, _ mests: one was in the bathroom - 
who, it will be remembered, fed on wall but they were quite amiable; 
oysters after he escaped from the one with striped black and yellow 
land of the Houyhnhnms and did faces built under the verandah— 
not much care for them. From him they were inoffensive; but one kind» ~ 
to Doctor Johnson, and we find with yellow faces were father 
that oysters have risen a little bit — ~ touchy—that was the community I < 
in the world. They are by the | Was most interested in. They had 
eighteenth century what a man started a nest in a corner of the 
ey: Tats to his cat. “ Nor would it be ~ verandah where. a bem ge my 
“just ”, Boswell tells us, “ under this table.. 
~ ‘head to omit the fondness which he “Tt was only a small nest shertis 
showed for. animals which he had . § __I arrived—about nine cells. The” 
taken under his protection. I shall "workers were busy all day ware 
never forget the indulgence with adding to it; they were on tree 
which he treated Hodge, his cat; trunks or on the’ verandah chop- 
for whom he himself used to go 3 ping off bits of dry bark. They 
out and buy oysters, lest the ser- - pulped it with their jaws into a 
vants having that trouble, should ‘Nsort of papier mdché; this they 
a take a dislike to the poor rolled into a ball and flew back to 
creature ” Boswell liked oysters the nest with it balanced between 
and disliked cats—‘ I am unluckily | - their chin and forelegs. When the — 
one of those who have an antipathy \\ grubs began to hatch out in the 
~~ "to a cat ’—and it was clear that he nest the workers hunted for in-— 
. did not really approve. sects of all kinds, particularly 
_ ©Then we move on from John- caterpillars, to feed them. That 
‘son to Dickens and oysters have was pulped too and brought tant 
risen in the world again. They are ; the nest in a ball, There was a 
now definitely human food—even <The first ‘day of oysters’: London street scene of a hundred years ago = constant going and coming with ec2 
: ee Picture Post’ Library — 
though only plebeian human food. great deal of fuss. 
Mr. Pickwick, in company with Mr. Peter Rigor and the two Wellers,. © The business of feeding wasp grubs looks very irregular. If they 
is driving out from the Magpie and Stump to Ipswich in the coach. were not fastened by the tail into the cells they would all fall out, 
They go through Whitechapel “ to the admiration of the whole popula- for they hang upside down; but they are firmly fixed. The workers feed a 
_ tion of that pretty-densely populated quarter ”: _them individually, making the round of the cells and putting their heads 
Not a wery nice neighbourhood this, sir », said Sam, with a touch inside each to give the grub a mash of chopped-up caterpillar. When — 
ne of the hat, which always preceded his entering into conversation with the grubs are old enough nearly to fill the cell, they put out their — 


Ne 


his master. heads from the entrance when they are hungry. If workers are ionkaes 
“It is not indeed, Sam”, replied Mr. Pickwick, surveying the their round and a grub does not appear, then it is passed over and has _ 
crowded and filthy street through which they were passing. to go without. I think that is why when they are mature some wasps — 


“It’s a wery remarkable circumstance, sir”, » Said Sam, “ that poverty are so much smaller than others. In this. genus—Polistes—there are = 
and oysters always seems to go together ”. several queens instead of one to each community. - Sates: a 


“T don’t understand you, Sam”, said Mr. Pickwick. fc: eens. began 
“What I mean, sir’ said Sam, ‘ ‘is that the poorer a place is, the When there were several que and enough workers they 


‘greater call tHere seems + be for oysters, Look here, sir; here’s a oyster 2 80 off and set up establishments for themselves. They did not leave — 


stall to every half-dozen houses. The street’s lined vith ’em. Blessed if the house, and they were a real nuisance because they started nests ve : 
“I don’t think that ven a man’s wery poor, he rushes out of his in all the most sheltered spots. Coconut thatching is supposed to aide x 


lodgings, and eats oysters in reg’lar desperation”. ba the rain for a be: ae that beers on 2 x ae one years old 
‘ _ and heavy rain would simply stream through in places. edges, 
ie) were in Dickens’ time both the food of the poor and a plebeian a GE or: ck: sad ablésioranet woke) under the most 
 .- * When the ‘ floes committee of coachmen ” are waiting to call « on solid parts of the roof. That is where I clashed with ‘the wasps. We 
Mr. Pell: 4 wanted the same conditions. I had up-ended a case on the 


91) » 
atic... the Roe ye nies etre say 10 8 drop 0; Seta a a suapested there were several workers buzzing ‘round my. face. ue disoot ; 
3, _ “And a little bit 0” cold beef” , said the second coachman, . ._- Wretched little bunch of cells and been built inside the box 
= “Or a oyster”, added the third, who was a hoarse eaten sup- ‘Sitting on and they were defending it. 1 scraped it off but 
ported by very round legs. [And in the eventual outcome it was this defended the foundations. So in the end E turned be 
hoarse gentleman, who from a strong field carried off the honours.) - Labi cat ows se ass sal en Sona oa oa it Pee 
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HENEVER. anxious fillies think of the ioe to world 
_ peace developing in the Far East, their minds instinctively 
_ turn to Jawaharlal Nehru in ‘Andia as one of its possible 
: _ bulwarks. 

a achieved her independence only i in Rare 1947, less than four 

- years ago. In these brief but eventful years, Indta’s leader has built up 

eS a reputation for himself as one of the world’s foremost statesmen with a 
_ foreign policy which may, if there is sufficient support for it in the: 


United Nations, avert the peril of another world war. To us in India, _ 


é. who take pride in his leadership, it does not come as a surprise that he 
hhas risen so high’ and so rapidly in influence and stature. Ten years 

ae before the outbreak of the second world war, Nehru saw more: clearly 

553 ~ than almost anyone else the danger to world peace resulting from a 
policy « of appeasement towards Nazi and Fascist aggression. Because of 

i his vision and knowledge of international problems, India has always 
been a consistent opponent of dictatorship in all its forms. That 

ras vision and knowledge, further strengthened today by India’s indepen- 
_ dence, enabled him to look beyond the bleakness of today, and cherish 
the eee of a new civilisation built on an enduring. “peace. 


"Problems Set aries Partition ae 
But Nehru is not only our Foreign Minister, responsible for our 
ees policy: he is also our Prime Minister, laying down, and to a 
_ large extent executing, India’s domestic policy. Unfortunately, he came’ 
= to power at a singularly unfavourable moment soon after the end of 
- the second world war. India had to pay a heavy price for her indepen- 
_ dence because with freedom was coupled partition into India and 
Pakistan. Many problems, which might have been less complicated had 
_ there been more time for their solution, were left unsolved because 
~ the decision to divide all India was carried out in the course of a few 
months. Latge scale Hindu-Muslim riots broke out on both sides of the 
‘newly-created frontiers, with colossal suffering. Millions ‘of refugees 
'- crossed the frontiers—Hindus and Sikhs from Pakistan, and Muslims 
_ from India. These millions, embittered and disillusioned wrecks of 
humanity, have had to be clothed, fed and housed while they were being - 
~ settled in their new homeland. 
> Gandhi strove, with all his wonderful influence and spiritual power, 
for a policy of generosity towards the Muslims, unconditioned by other 
Sie considerations. But he did not live long to see that policy crowned with 
__ success. Less than six months after the achievement of independence, 
_a Hindu fanatic put three fatal bullets into him as he was. going to his 
evening prayers. Nehru, as the nearest to Gandhi in ideals and outlook, 
thas for these three years since that tragedy carried the heavy burden 
of administration almost _ single-handed. Gandhi’s murder shocked all 
India. The apostle of the creed of non-violence had laid down his life. 
in a noble attempt to foster cordial relationships between Hindus and 
Muslims. But -behind that episode lay a point of view which Nehru 
could not entirely ignore. On all important matters involving funda- 
; _ ‘mental principles, Nehru has uncompromisingly determined on‘a line 
_ of action inspired by Gandhi’s principles. Last year, for instance, when 
he signed a pact with Pakistan’s Prime Minister for a settlement of 
some of the disputes between the two countries, he lashed out at his 
critics and said that two wrongs did not make a right. 
On certain occasions, however, Nehru, pre-eminent though he is as a 
_ leader with mass support, has to be careful not to go too far ahead of 
public opinion, particularly on problems regarding which there is strong 
feeling among the Hindu and Sikh refugees from Pakistan. And some- 
times Nehru is misunderstood by those who are far away from India 
and cannot appreciate his point of View. Take Kashmir, which has 
~ attracted so much attention in the last two or three years. Should it 
remain with India or go with Pakistan? Or should it be partitioned, 
certain: areas going to India and others to Pakistan? “Nehru has strong. 
i _ views on subject.. He never thinks in terms of Hindu and Muslim, 
and is sharply critical of the view expressed in many parts of the world 
that because Kashmir has a big Muslim 1 majority it must naturally go» 
ie te ag He feels that such a solution ou s the fact that India 
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disastrous to India’s considerable Muslim population. 


has 35 000,000 Muslims within her borders, and a settlement of 
Kashmir’s future on a religious basis would in the long run prove: 


Modern in his mental make-up, Nehru is a firm believer in the — 


democratic way of life. He had a decisive voice in shaping India’s per- 
manent constitution, based on adult suffrage, and now almost ready to 


‘be brought into operation. At the end of this year, about 175,000,000 


voters will go to the polls and record their votes on political beliefs 
and yiews, not through religious divisions into Hindus, Muslims, 
Christians and so on. It will be the biggest experiment in the democratic 
process that the world has ever witnessed. Many people have wondered 


whether democracy, as understood and interpreted in Britain and the — 
United States, can function effectively in an. Asian country. If these — 
175,000,000 voters in India exercise their right of vote with an in- 


telligent appreciation of the issues placed before them, it will be a great 


step forward ‘towards the establishment of democratic institutions in 


the other countries of Asia. Though India’s general elections are not 


due for several months, there are indications already of organisations 


getting ready for the electoral fight. Nehru will not compromise on his 
ideal of India as a secular state. We have many religious minorities in 
India, not only Muslims. His firm conviction is—and it is now a part 
of our constitution—that everyone must have the same rights of 
citizenship and the same opportunities, regardless of religion or class. 

As India’s first Prime Minister, Nehru has had a colossal task. The 
sudden partition of India in August 1947 created many political and 
administrative complications. Our relations with Pakistan became diffi- 
cult, with the unfortunate result that both countries have spent much 


more on their defence forces than they would otherwise have done. 


This has meant that much less was available for such essential reforms 
as the modernisation of agriculture, the-expansion of education and of 
medical amenities, and, in fact, for India’s all- round economic and 
social progress, 


Partition had another most unfortunate consequence so far as India’s 
food resources are concerned. Even in normal times, undivided India 


relied to some extent on neighbours like Burma for supplies of rice, but 


with the division we were cut off in India from regions which have a ~ 
surplus of food, because they were absorbed into Pakistan. As though 
that was not a sufficiently serious handicap, nature has been extrerhely ~ 


unkind to us in India. We have had a succession of bad agricultural 
years, either prolonged drought or excessive rain with disastrous floods. 
Food has, been our biggest problem since independence, accentuated 
by a large increase in our population. At the present moment a great 
part of Northern India, Bihar, is threatened with famine unless 
adequate supplies of food can be rushed in time to the starving popula- 
tion. But not only food: 
masses, clothing and housing, are also scarce. Our mills cannot produce 


cloth without cotton, and Pakistan has so far not been a willing seller 


of her cotton. One _ hopes that the recent trade agreement between the 


two countries. will effect a considerable improvement in the situation. 


Botan Haye eae 

The shortage of housing has been a rapidly growing problem whose 
solution takes time, sorely trying the patience of millions who are 
without proper accommodation. There is general discontent because of 
these shortages, and critics of Nehru’s Government have been resource- 
ful in exploiting it with an eye on the coming general elections. Under 
the best of circumstances it will require infinite courage and patience 
and constructive ability to lead a country of the size of India, with her 
356,000,000 people, out of poverty and hunger and economic back- 
wardness into the position of a modern state capable of making a 
positive contribution towards the solution of world problems. 

Nehru seldom refers to his difficulties in running the Administration, 
and is almost unique for the frankness with which he admits the 
mistakes of his Government. There is a quality of detachment about 
him_ which he gwes to Gandhi’s inspiration. Looking back over the 
period since he became Prime Minister, I am bound to point out that 
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the other primary essentials of life for India’s _ 
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most of them small, was politically the greatest of all achievements. 
The primary credit for the unification of India must go to Nehru’s 
- colleague, Sardar Patel, who died a few months ago on the completion: 
of the enormous task. 


On the whole, these four years have seen remarkable progress. 


- Vast projects for harnessing our rivers are materialising, though not 


as quickly as we would wish. As they take shape, irrigation and electric 
power will stimulate our agriculture and our industrial development. 


Less than twenty per cent. of our population is literate.. Democracy, 
~ to function successfully, must be founded on an alert and discriminating 
electorate. All over India, education, including adult education, is 
receiving a great deal of attention. It is a great enterprise on which | 


Nehru entered as free India’s first Prime Minister. At sixty-one he 
bears a load of responsibility which would be too heavy for a much 


-younger man. How does he do it? I am reminded of a tribute which 


I am told Mr. Churchill paid him when these two great personalities 
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Mass Edacation in Burma ee ag 
By U AUNG MINS 5 eS 


Y country, Burma, is a land of mountains and deep etteys, 
of jungles and gorges and, except in the south, most of 
our people are simple villagers living in remote settlements 
with few roads or any means of transport. They are separated 


by race too, for Burma is made up of several different groups of People, 


Burmans, Shans, Kerens, and the rest, who live in the hills in their 
own districts and with their own traditions and customs. 

So except in the south, where you get the influence of Rangoon and 
where the delta connects the villages and towns, you have people living 


as they have done for centuries past, in utter simplicity and great poverty, - 


depending on their rice-fields for their living and living and dying in 
the place where they were born. The villages in Burma are more or less 
alike. The houses are of timber—teak for the richer peasants, bamboo 
for the poorer. They are open in the front and in this open part your 
friends gather when work is over and drink tea together and gossip. 
In every village the pagoda is a landmark, for the monastery is always 


there. Every day the monks go out in their yellow robes, walking in 


single file and holding their begging bowls, and every house, however 
poor, has something to put in the bowls. The best of the food is saved 
for the monks and the women get up early to prepare it. For, in my 
country, it is an act of piety to feed the holy men and the old people 
and even in bad times something is spared for them. 

Religion is still a real part of Burmese life, and Burmese Buddhism 
jhas always been expressed in action and less in ritual and.ceremony. All 
children, even the poor, go to the monastery to learn reading and writing 
and the Buddhist scriptures, and if the parents can spare them, boys 
spend some years as novices in the monasteries; but many ‘children have 


to go to work in the-rice-fields when they are very young, and by the — 


time they have grown up they have become illiterate again, so in spite 
of the work of the monks Burma is only thirty-six per cent. literate. 


When Burma became independent in 1948, therefore, we had few 
educated and experienced people to take on the ordinary business of the 


country. We needed more administrators, technicians, teachers and 


clerical workers, and people to work in the industries or business. Since 
eighty per cent. of our people were peasants we would have to draw on 
the peasant population to fill these posts. The only thing to do was to 


try a bold experiment, and in October 1949, when the country was 
gravely disturbed by insurrection and we could hear the guns of the 


- insurgents outside Rangoon, our parliament passed the Mass Education 


Council Act for a great campaign of adult education. We set up a 
centre to train workers from all over the country, where they lived as 


a community, learning health and hygiene methods, rural economics 


and citizenship. Meanwhile I had travelled all over the country visiting” 
settlements which might be suitable for our first experiments. I would. 


talk to the elders and leaders of the villages and tell them what we hoped 
to do and how our trained men would come among them to help them 
improve their standard of living. Peasants are aften suspicious of new 


ideas, but in Burma they are inquisitive and interested in what is new. vi 


They welcome visitors and it is part of our religion to révere all teachers. 
This made our ay: easier. 


“Churchill, Seite mixture of, ee and. a 


em 


‘I would ‘have said, a “Here's 's a man without ae 


oP. 


the reply: 
without fear 
_ Negative as ‘this fe bis Mr. Churchill ‘was “enibartys right, tae 


a man who has cast off hatred. and fear could have taken the decision, — ¢ 


after being nine times in prison for demanding from the British India’s 
independence, to continue her association with the Commonwealth, 
The keynote of India’s ancient culture is harmonisation of discords 
and conflicts. It is a rare fortune that there should be controlling her 
destinies a man whose vision is unclouded by hatred and fear, and — 


therefore can play a role which may prove decisive at ae cratic 2 


~moment in the Meta: Ra Sf —Home Service — 
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When the students completed their training they went out in 
batches of three to.a few villages which we had chosen as suitable for 
the first experiment in our scheme. Our aim in general is to raise the 
standard of health, to improve agricultural methods, to teach the people 
to read and write, and to inform them about the duties of citizenship in 
general. But to begin ‘with we want to concentrate on health. The health 
of the peasants is very bad because of the poverty and their primitive 
way of living. The death rate is high and because of disease and 
malnutrition the people are not able to concentrate or undertake sus- 
tained work. If we are going to have an energetic and virile population 
we have to, deal with health first of all. So when the trained workers go > 
into the villages they live among the people as peasants themselves, but 
they make their houses a practical example of healthy living. The food 


at their meals is well balanced; their houses are clean, they introduce — 


an 
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proper sanitation and water supplies and they explain: the importance — 


of these things to the inquisitive villagers who come to see them. Their 


houses were very popular, for anyone might come in and take part 


in the friendly discussions that went on while tea was drunk in the open ~ 


front room, and look at the pictures and newspapers that were kept 


- there; Soon: their houses became a kind of community centre. They also 


organised sports and taught games to the. chika aa, through the 
children, they came to know the parents. 


a2 


This mass education campaign is to be a movement ie the ree TiS 


themselvés,/ not something imposed from above. Our organisers keep 
themselves as far as they can in the background; they try to find leaders 
in the villages who learn what they have to teach and then continue 
the work themselves among their people. As soon as the ideas have 
been understood and the idea of community improvement has taken 
root, the organisers move to another village and leave their work to 
the people to carry on. At first we thought that the organisers need 
only spend six months in each village, but we know now that it takes 
eighteen months before they can safely move away without their work — 
falling to pieces. But, although the work will be slow, we have had a lot 
of encouragement. For one thing we are breaking down the barriers of ~ 
isolation. Not only are our-workers gathered from all the different core 2, 
and races of Burma and working happily together, but tbey are. 

working with people who are of different clans. They are bringing 

villages together in groups by getting up tournaments and israel 
and competitions. They are informing remote villages about their 


country as a whole. All this is going to help to build up national unity. : 
In all this work, the monks are helping us very greatly. Our next prob- _ 


4 
or 
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lem is to get enough books and papers printed for the newly literate” Si 
population and to get a large enough supply of easy reading material, — ie 


teaching films and so on. And after that we have still the > problem 
of building enough schools and supplying enough teachers. — 
_ We have still a ine ay to go buew when you hear of the troubles 
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e N December 1943 John ae Kee, as he had become, was also staggering. As a young man he was a ‘philosopher, ara his . Bg 
& ron Keynes of Tilton—rose to address the House of Lords in Treatise on Probability showed his capacity to move in those spheres 
defence of the American Loan which he had negotiated in of abstract reasoning which are beyond the reach of more thana tiny 
Savashiarted. It was a notable speech and brought home the fact— handful of people. The whole field: of the social sciences“and of 
which few of us cared to face—that as a nation we were, if not broke, literature and painting also lay under his control. Moreover, he possessed + ished 
— in dark financial waters. But his speech was something more than that two gifts not often granted to scholars. He delighted in administration, Pepe 
of an eminent economist advocating multilateral trade. Nor was it and could master the details of any practical scheme whether it was a 5 
- significant because-Keynes spoke as an intellectual of the widest culture, complex Government White Paper on monetary policy or the statistics ¢ if 
with ease and fluency, the master of the - : Say: of matinee ices and the takings over the bar . 
_ situation. The speéch was memorable be- at the Cambridge Arts Theatre which he 
cause Keynes shad become a symbol. A built. Secondly, he was gifted with every art 
-symbc 1 for our age of the belief that man. of persuasion. He wrote admirable prose 
byt using his reason can predict future events and spoke in a mellifluous voice with such 
and hence avoid disasters, mitigate hardship force and charm that he -mesmerised . his 
and. poverty and SNe his conditions opponents into silence. = 
of life. i a ~ ot aaa Sa Such gifts are dangerous. Especially as 
te Keynes symbolised i in some way the hope — Keynes delighted in argument. Though he ,4 
for a better world created by sanity instead — claimed to be convincing his listeners by 
of by hatred and prejudice. Sixteen years reason, he often triumphed through an act ~ 
_ before, at the end of the first world war, he of will. Like Dr. Johnson, he would talk for 
had written one of the most influential of victory. He would in an emergency try every 
all political — pamphlets—T he | Economic © device to get his view accepted. In private 
~ Consequences of the Peace: in that book discourse he had the most engaging and * 
he had attacked what he believed to be the courteous manner, but in economics or ¥ 
_ crass stupidity and ignorance of the peace public affairs he could be obstinate and 
- settlement at Versailles. From then on his arrogant, and spared no one’s feelings. 
~ advice was disregarded by those in power: After all, he reasoned, was the man talking 
~ his criticism of the return to a gold standard sense or nonsense? If nonsense, then he 
or his proposals for curing unemployment should be exposed and a lot of time saved. 
fell on deaf ears. Now, at the end of the He himself expected to be treated in exactly 
second world war when ‘many of his revolu- ~ ‘that way. When D. H. Lawrence called him 
_ tionary suggestions had become orthodoxy, — and- his friends ‘black beetles’, Keynes 
when after the war years of public service in was not insulted: instead he sat down © 
the Treasury, struggling against illness, he calmly to re-examine his attitude to life to. 
‘was at last accepted, he seemed set to be see if. Lawrence wasn’t right. Was he a 
ene of the great influences in our post-war black beetle? Was there something unvital, 
world. It was not to be. Four months later dull, insensitive, brittle, clever-clever, about 
he was dead. his vision of life? Lawrence was an artist:, 


“ 
* 
' 


The story of his life has ben written by — . : —  heurotic, paranoiac, but a great artist. 
Mr. Roy Harrod. It is a fascinating bookand => Blas Maynard Keynes: 1883-1946 Perhaps there was something in what he a 
you are never drowned by the economics: : said. When people were talking seriously, 


_ once you begin it you cannot put it down. But I am not to talk here Keynes liked them to talk out. He thought politeness in intellectual 
about that book nor of Keynes’ place in history, still less of the ‘discussion was too often soft soap and led to hypocrisy and muddle- 
- possibility, and impossibility, the grandeur and. the dangers of trying headedness. I should like to hear Keynes today in one of those dis- 
to mould future events by reason-I do not think that it will be possible cussions on the wireless where each speaker always begins by saying 
to assess#Keynes’ work dispassionately for fifty years. I am, instead, to “ Of course I quite agree with so-and-so, who seems to me quite right, 
~ talk of the man himself. I find it very difficult. Despite his eminence, he though I would add’, etc., etc—and then proceeds to say the opposite. 
was a shadowy figure to the general public, far less well known than However, as you can imagine, such treatment was not appreciated by 
hundreds of other men. He was not merely the greatest economist of the bankers or city merchants whose financial policies, Keynes would 
his age. He was a don, a bibliophile, an art-collector, a farmer, a tell them brutally, were ruining the country. 
_ financier, a college bursar, a patron of the arts and the inventor of a Nor did everyone appreciate his mental acrobatics. He could advocate 
new kind of state patronage through the Arts Council. He did the work two opposed courses of action simultaneously in two separate correspon- 
_ of half-a-dozen ordinary men, and it would be wrong to talk about him dences: having argued one way, he would two months later be found 
_as if he were an ordinary man. He was not. And I think it a part of to be arguing exactly the reverse and complaining of the stupidity of 
» modern cant—a form of self-flattery to which we are too prone today— those who had been converted by his first argument. This was really 
_ to reduce great men to our own stature by telling a string of stories the sign of his wonderfully free creative mind which would adopt now 
_ about them to show that they were really ‘ human’. But it would also be _ one solution to a problem, now another, and which never made the 
_ doing a disservice to Keynes merely to eulogise him. We like or admire mistake of thinking that problems could be solved by one sweeping 
‘ a man because he is recognisable—recognisable, not by his ideas and gesture. Still, some people were understandably maddened by this, and 
achievements, but by his idiom, his dealings with other men, by his accused him of inconsistency. But when you kfiew him well or got used 
- faults which are so often integral to his virtues. Eulogy depersonalises to it, you realised that for the first time you were being forced to think 
a ‘man. The citizens of Athens ostracised Aristides because they were for. yourself. But if he was sometimes brusque talking to people he 
ck of always hearing him called ‘ The Just’. treated as his equals, he had another side to him. Paradoxically he 
we it set Keynes apart from other men. was his peerless intellect. suffered fools gladly. If you were in an important position, he wouldn’t 
[e had the most powerful mental machine of any man in public life, spare you. But if you were an old fellow of no particular distinction, but 
“oh hee and supremely logical. He thought rapidly and had enor- a personality, Keynes could be delighted. Indeed he had an affection for 
om eine + ae and Ee SUNY runner in one, The range simple people. They weren’t pretending to be important or clever. 
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es He had a way, too, of knowing fee more about your own sibject + 
‘than you did yourself. Of course, he didn’t. But with Keynes this was 


not, as it is with many lesser men, empty conceit. He was so clever and 


widely read that he could make you think about your subject in a new 
way. He was full of curious knowledge. He knew about obscure 
Elizabethan playwrights, alchemy, genealogy and the amount of 
middlings and fish-meal to feed to pigs. Professor Pigou once said about 
Keynes: ‘ He) would tell you even the number of wives that a boar—I - 


don’t mean a human bore—has to have if he is to be kept really happy! 
Keynes would explain to his friends that the right number is fourteen ’. 

Still, such omniscience does not always endear a man to others. He never 
changed his tune to suit his audience. He always spoke as a cul- 
tivated intellectual, delighting in wit and flights of fancy, which 


_ Norman times. He was happy as a boy at both Eton and King’ 'S, 


irritated those who were incapable of appreciating them. He despised — 


. flattery and often told home-truths. He let the Americans know What 
he thought of a country whose capital city, Washington, had but one 


theatre, and that closed for half the year. He could be unscrupulous in 
his presentation of facts and figures. He could be parsimonious and hard. 


He would drive a hard bargain in business and he expected those who 


worked for him to work long hours without a care about money. He 
could be prejudiced. He believed all lawyers to be incompetent blun- 
derers, or idiots who spent their time thinking out legal reasons to 
prevent someone doing sensible things. Above all, he was supremely 


self-confident. 
| 


Proud of his’ Profession 


’ He was not only proud of his mind but proud of his profession. And 


with justice. For Keynes really did. create a revolution in economics; 
since him, economists have had to think differently, whether or not they 
agree with him. Keynes thought thar economists were too abstract, too 
often engaged in constructing curves to show how the national economy 
ought to work in accordance with theory if all things were equal in the 
long run. All things, said. Keynes, are never equal and ‘in the long 
run we are all dead’. Keynes turned economists into practical con- 
sultants. Whereas in the first world war he was a lone expert in 
the Treasury, in the last war he returned as a figure of enormous 
prestige, surrounded there and in the other ministries by old opponents 


Eat logic bat was a pa, university administrator 
still alive today aged ninety, was‘one of the earliest g 
at Cambridge, and became Mayor of Cambridge. sf 
men, Keynes was proud of his family and class and used to ra 
descent back to the Conquest. He was delighted to find after h 
bought his farm in Sussex that one of his ancestors had f: 


enjoyed playing games. As a result he was free from the feeling which _ 
so many intellectuals suffer from, that he did not ‘belong to aoe and a 
that the world was out of joint. | e 
I have said that he was proud of his intellect, of his pre-eminence ; 
as an economist, and of his class. And you may think that he sounds 4 
an unapproachable and self-sufficient man. But the very reverse was 


and young pupils, ready with a dozen schemes to make the unworkable - 


work in the short run. 
But he was very far from being a revolutionary in the political 


sense. He wanted to preserve capitalism and described his policies ‘ as 
the only practical means of avoiding the destruction of existing forms 


in their entirety and | as the conditions of the successful functioning of 
individual initiative’. He thought Marx’ economics were rubbish. 
Indeed, he always declared that he fell asleep reading Das Kapital and 
even after a friend had marked certain passages, was really never 
able to read it. But what he hated about Marx was the morality of 
class hatred. No good new society could be born of hatred: blood 
would have blood, violence begets violence. Despite all its faults, 
capitalism with its ancient traditions was infinitely preferable. For, 
by capitalism, Keynes meant not merely the economic mechanism, but 
the civilisation and values integral ‘to’ it: personal freedom, the rule 
of law, intellectual liberty, and the recognition that classes exist and 
will always exist. The vices he thought he could tame. To save our 
civilisation, Keynes thought that the Government must plan; and by 


planning he meant in particular to devise schemes to get rid of the 
great evil of capitalism—unemployment. Left to themselves, people 


insist on spending in times of inflation and hence make inflation worse, 
or in times of deflation they save and make trade stagnate even more. 
But he emphasised that planners should not be narrow, vindictive, 
power-seeking bureaucrats, but, as he said, ‘rightly orientated. in their 
own minds and hearts to the moral issue’ 

I do not think that Keynes ever worked out the implications of 
his economic revolution in political terms. He wanted society to be 


the same, only better, and that is, in a sense, wanting. to have one’ oy 


cake and eat it. Indeed, he was ignorant of politics in the wider sense. 
He knew little of the sources of power in society, nor of how to get 
mass political support for his policies. But then, if Keynes had been 


_ being something better by a cloud of stupidity which could be dissipated 


by reason. This was natural. He had been born into a good world and 


more of a politician, he would have been a different and, I think, . 
a lesser man. In his youth he rebelled against Victorian social con- = 
_ ventions, and he continued to poke fun at the established moralities 
_all his life. But as he grew older, his Victorian inheritance asserted itself. 
__ He admired England as it was and thought it was only prevented from 


wish I could do that’. 
to the emotions. He was subject to spells of fascination—that isto 


the case. The reason is that through his pride ran a streak of humility. 
When he lived in Bloomsbury he would sit for hours being painted 
by Duncan Grant. At first he sat for him out of friendship. But 
gradually he came to see that here was a process—the act of Se 
the artist painting a picture or writing a novel—in which he could © 
not compete. What curious gift had the artist that his mind had not 
got? He himself could write superb prose: the great portraits of Lloyd © 
George, Clemenceau and Wilson at the Peace Conference will be quoted _ 
in the anthologies. But here was a world he could not conguer: all he — 
could do was to serve it. The creative mind was of a different order 
from his. It moved by leaps and bounds and saw connections where ~ 
none exist. Of course, it could be explained—but how did it work? 
By intuition? Yes, but what was intuition? And was it an entirely 3 
reliable guide? - 8 
Intuition: that was the gift he was to admire. Lloyd George a 
fascinated and at the same time repelled Keynes. He so clearly had this’ 
power beside which the rationalising intellect always appears humdrum. 
Lloyd George was exceptionally clever, a dazzling politician up to every 
trick in the game. Somehow Keynes felt that politics shouldn’t be played — 
in tricks. This was asking politicians to change their spots—still, how- — 
ever that may be, Keynes thought that intuition had its dangers as well — 
as virtues. But in 1925 he was to encounter the artist and the intuitive 
mind in an even more remarkable form. In that year he married Lydia 
Lopokova, the great ballerina, who had come to Europe in the Diaghilev — 
company. Here was someone whose perceptions and judgments were 
‘made by some alchemical quality totally unlike his own. It was a union 
of opposites—as someone wrote at the time: ey 
Oh, what a marriage of beauty and brains, - “ 
When the fair Lopokova wed John Maynard Kenda 
Her high spirits stimulated his own natural gaiety. Her abandon, her” 
fantasy, her reckless use of the English language appealed to his _ 
sense of the improbable. The great economist, who spent his life 
predicting the future, was totally incdpable of predicting what she — 
would do—still less say. She got him once to dance the can-can 
with her. Yet mixed with her temperament, Lady Keynes had more 
than her share of shrewdness and common sense. From the date 
of her marriage she stepped from the centre of the stage. He was 
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to be prima donna, During the long years of illness she nursed 


him and got him occasionally to relax. When they were sitting alone, 
he once asked her: ‘What are you thinking of?’ ‘Nothing ’. a Be 
Keynes was not an intellectual machine i immune 


say states of mind where intellectual judgment is in suspense and — 
the. emotions are delighted. The philosopher G. E. Moore and the 
writer Lytton Strachey had fascinated him when he was. young; the 
musician Benjamin Britten years later was to fascinate him; the painter 


Duncan Grant, in particular, captivated him: Lydia Lopokova was also 


to capture, pe. He found: himself entranced and amused. .: gates 


A Se by. life. ) haat a 
Amused. Yes, he found life highly amusing: _ When other 
round him were in despair at the apathy of the public in coming to 
hear or see good entertainment at the theatre, or were enraged by — 


the folly of politicians and nations, or were scandalised by some out- < 
rageous piece of behaviour, Keynes was amused. Hise sense se of humour - S. 
_ gave him equilibrium. He saw life E an agree a 
at times, a comical panorama. He never ae 


yardstick. He used to ask, ‘Is it good « of | 


harmless and neesied customs. He ‘liked peers- 


: st and was or over pata y: years 2 iL ig ieee after a 

not an exacting job—and perhaps he was not very good 
ing that. When they died, neither the peacock nor the keeper 
laced. Now, Keynes regretted that. Of course he likéd efficiency 
: irst year as an undergraduate he said of the college, ‘ I’ve had 
a go - round the place and come to the conclusion that it S pretty 
. He was to make it, in the important sense, efficient. But 


ay he had t sa ‘much } respect for the character of Cambridge ever to permit 
~ efficien cy to eat it away. An old servant might be inefficient, but if he 


was a personality, Keynes was delighted. He once said: ‘ You cannot 
mn. a Saneae: aeithout three or four ieee abuses ’. What he disliked was 


not in rcesdorice” S8 Sina but for the best as hey saw it. 
TH Indeed, he was very far from _ being the passionless calculator, the 
= careful investor who never puts a foot wrong. He was a gambler. He 
_ did not plunge but he backed his fancy, on a book, a picture, the 
_ market—or_ on a person. One day before 1914 a friend called on 
ia Keynes in Bloomsbury and found him with Duncan Grant and Adrian 
m4 ee Pee: ‘T have just’ returned from Ostend *, said the friend, ‘ they 
_ are playing roulette there without a zero’. The author of the Treatise 
on Probability at once rose, all four packed their bags, left on the night 
boat, and returned after the week-end, all expenses paid and well in 
pocket. He himself Jost a small fortune and much of his friends’ money, 
made another and paid it all back. He > made sound investments for his 


_College—certainly. But much of his investment was gambling on his 


_ own geen: Keynes’ marriage was a gamble—a coup in which 


é: NE sometimes hears statistics quoted in support of very 
‘ unsound views. But the statistician is not really the person 
who ought to be blamed for this. The statistician collects his 
data, and does his sums, and puts forward his results for 
: what they are worth; and it is the people-who get hold of the statisti- 
cian’s results, and either misunderstand them, or, in some cases, 
deliberately “ghd thém because they have got some sort of axe 
to grind. 
By far the commonest ‘cause ac misunderstanding i is this: too hastily 
- assuming that every statistical relation is necessarily a direct relation 
of cause and effect. When a statistician says that there is a correlation 
between two things, what he means is simply that the two things tend 
to go together, or to vary together. For example, there is a correlation 
between the age of children and their height. If you take a hundred 
children and arrange them in order of age, and then arrange them again 
in order of height, you will find that the two orders are not so very 


a 


“different. Again, there is a correlation between the intelligence of 


children and their progress in school; there is a correlation between 
income and the amount spent on food—and sO on. 

When two things are correlated in this way, it often is the case that 
the variations in one directly cause the variations in the other, For 
example, if, in an agricultural research station, there was found to be a 


_ correlation between the amount of cod-liver oil given to young pigs and» 


the rate at which they grew, then—if other conditions had been kept 
constant—it - -would be a pretty safe assumption that it was the extra 
-cod-liver oil that had caused some of the pigs to grow faster than others. 

ut not every correlation implies a direct causal relation of this type. 


, ‘If we call the two things that are correlated A and B, it is not 


sy the case that the variations in A directly cause the variations 
ie) ) To introduce another mildly technical term, there may be a 
“common third variable which affects both A and B. Here is an example 
-—which, incidentally, I have borrewed from Professor Vernon. In any 


Lincolnshire. eye he did this 
thought it was right that this marginal land should be farmed a 


‘He used to quote Shelley: ‘ 


oS aeeaae Can Fig igures Lie? 


‘ool, one would certainly find a correlation between the size 


yt Ree. for ak th betaia 


should not be allowed to go to waste. He rode out the storm of b 


said to me as we sat down to the 501lst Founder’s Feast in King’s 


during the war, ‘I would drink far more champagne ’. To young people 


like myself he was unwearyingly kind, never abrupt, always treating 


what one said seriously, his fine eyebrows expressing surprise, his eyes, 
which were extraordinarily beautiful, looking at one steadily and 
_ humorously—no wonder those who knew him forgot all his failings and 


saw only the man of genius who was without pose or affectation, full 
of enthusiasm and gaiety and invention. And he realised that in human 
relations intellect and character, which he possessed in abundance, were 


not enough. Intellect was nothing unless it was instructed by the heart. 
The wise lack love and those who love lack 


wisdom ’, 
People respected him for a “quality syhich | is not often associated with 
men of such powerful will and brain. ‘ You know he was a good man’, 


said the cowman on Keynes’ farm to Mr. Harrod. ‘ He’d sit and talk ~ 


to me for a long time about things—very homely’. Twenty-five years 
before Margot Asquith had said to the present Provost of King’s, ‘ You 
come from King’s? Then you know Mr. Keynes? I like him, He is 
such a good man’. His intimate friends felt something more. One 


thing I regret. I regret that it is I that should be talking about Keynes. — 


I was too young to know him intimately. But, then, you see, his intimate 
friends who should be speaking in my place, loved him too well te 


. speak of him in public_—Home Service. 


i By MARGARET KNIGHT 


of the pupils’ feet and the speed of their handwriting. But there is 
certainly no direct causal relation here—having big feet does not cause 


you to write quickly. This is a typical case-where two things are related ~ 
through a common third factor, and the third factor in this case is _ 


obviously age. It is the oldest children who have the biggest feet, and 
the oldest children who are the quickest writers. 
That sort of mistake, in a less obvious form, is very easy to make. 


For example, it was shown some time ago that there is a correlation 


between the intelligence of children and the age of their fathers when 


the children were born—in other words, that middle-aged and elderly’ 


men tend to produce children who are more intelligent than the children 
of younger men. It looked at first sight as though some new, and very 
unexp«:cted, biological principle had been discovered. But here again we 


are not dealing with a direct cause-and-effect relationship. This odd 


fact; that older fathers tend to have more intelligent children, depends 
for its explanation on three other facts. These facts are, first, that 
intelligence is strongly hereditary; secondly, that the most intelligent 


class in the community, by and large, is the professional class; and, 


thirdly, that (by and large again) it is the professional class who are 


least given to early marriage. Later marriages mean older fathers, so 


the fact that older fathers tend to have more intelligent children is just 
a by-pfoduct, so to speak, of the fact that older fathers are more often 
professional fathers. 

_ The same sort of mistake is liable to be made with many other types 
of statistical data. The statistician points to the existence of a trend ora 
tendency, and the layman at once jumps to conclusions about the cause 
of this trend. The death-rate from cancer provides a’ good example. 
Statisticians tell us that for many years the death-rate from cancer has 
been slowly but steadily rising: and, not unnaturally, many people 
conclude from this that for some: reason or other we are becoming more 
susceptible to cancer. But, actually, that conclusion does nor follow 
at all, The rise in the cancer death-rate is probably due entirely to the 
fact that other causes of death have been reduced. Diseases like small~ 


years and his judgment was in the end vindicated. _ rs 
Pleasure was ceriainly one of his criteria. He liked good food, good ; 
wine and good company. ‘If I had my life to live over again’, he pe 
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- ~pox and Ria which used to kill thousands of. people every year, 


Wrong Deductions 


now have been more or less overcome. But everyone must pt 
die of something; so the result is that more and more people are dying 


of cancer. To put it another way—numbers of people who, if they 


had been born a century earlier would have died in their twenties of 


re are now living on into their seventies and dying in CaN 


To take another example: in a book I read some years ago, the 
author had been greatly struck by the fact that maternal mortality was 


higher in the free hospitals than it was in the patients’ own homes. This — 


is what she says: ‘ Social workers have been very astonished to find 


~ that, in spite of the cleanliness and amenities of the maternity hospitals, 


and the skilled medical and nursing attention the patients receive, the 


death-rate is higher in these institutions than in thé mothers’ own 


homes, though these be unhygienic and unsatisfactory. Statistics thus 
bring home to us incontrovertibly that there is something intangible in 
the home, something that affects the spirit of the sick woman for good, 
and transcends the material limitations of her surroundings’. — 
Far be it from me to deny that even the poorest home may have 
something intangible that transcends its material limitations, as the 


_writer says; but I am afraid it cannot be said to be “ incontrovertibly 
proved’ by these figures, because a very important factor has. been — 


left out of account—that is, that there is not room in the free hospitals 
for more than a fraction of all maternity cases, and so the usual 
practice is to select cases for admission, giving priority to difficult 
cases and first births. So the population of the maternity wards is not 
what is technically termed a random sample; it is a selected group— 
selected, as one might say, for liability to die. The fact, therefore, that 
more of them do die is not surprising—in fact, it would be very 
surprising if it were otherwise. 

Another example of the same type: in a Dublin hospital; many years 
ago, it was noticed that the death-rate was markedly higher in the 
ground-floor wards than it was in the wards upstairs; and this fact — 


was commented on in an official report, and marked down as requir-. 


ing investigation. Then it was discovered that, when new. patients 
came in, the porter of the hospital was in the habit of putting them 
upstairs if they could walk, by themselves, and downstairs if they 
could not. ; 

Here is a rather more subtle example, again concerned swith death- 
rates, but it is in this field of vital statistics, as they are called, that 


mistakes are most often made. One sometimes hears it said that ees is 


good statistical evidence that teetotallers die young. It is perfectly true 
that an enquiry made about forty years ago showed that the average age 
at death of total abstainers was lower than that of non-abstainers. 
But the conclusion that was thought to follow from this was quite 
untrue—I mean, the conclusion that the abstainers died earlier just 
because they were abstainers, and that it is therefore much safer to 
be a moderate drinker. Once again, an important fact had been left 
out of account. I do not know whether it is still the case today, but at 


the time of the enquiry, teetotalism was considerably more common 


among younger men that it was among older men. In other words, — 
abstainers as a group were younger than non-abstainers so, naturally, 
such deaths as did occur among them would occur at an earlier age. 


Steen like this, for fees * Before the =the more gee, ten 
cent. of the national expenditure went on social service payments: 
it is only six per cent’. The casual reader or listener gets the im 
sion that social service payments have gone down, but that does pes 
necessarily follow at all. In point of fact they have gone up—they have 
“more than doubled. But they have not increased in the same proportion 
as national expenditure as a whole has increased: national a 
as a whole is now four times what it was before the war. 

_ Then again, results are sometimes given in percentage form mainly. 
in order to conceal ‘the fact that the number of cases on which the - 
percentage was based was far too small for the results to be of any 
value. For example, an efficiency expert might tell us that his _ a 
system of training typists has been shown to result in a fifty per 
cent. decrease in errors. You tend to visualise rooms full of typists — 
being trained by these new methods, and exact records being kept” 
_of their _errors before and after training. But all that may really have © 
happened is that the expert has trained his own typist, and given — 
her a letter to type before and after training, and found that she made 
three mistakes in the first and only two in the second. 

‘That again is a rather preposterous example, but here is a genuine 
one of the same kind. There has been considerable controversy about — 
whether women civil servants should be paid at the same rate as 
men. One argument that I have heard used by opponents of equal 
pay is that it would be quite unreasonable for women to expect the 
same pay as men, in view of the fact that their sickness rates are no 
Jess than fifty per cent. higher. It sounds quite an impressive argument, 
until you look at the actual figures. Then you find that the men — 
average about three days ‘sickness-absenteeism a year ‘and the women 
four-and-a-half. The difference between a man’s and a woman’s pay ~ 
for the same work may be £150 a year or more in the higher grades 
\—so if the difference in sickness rates is really supposed to be the 


main reason for this difference in pay, the women’s extra day-and-a- — 


+ 


bait of SICICSS is costing them a good deal. ie 
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The ‘Device of Pergentaves 

Another way in which "percentages _ can be ied to sive a “false 
impression is this. If you want to minimise some figure, express it 
as. a percentage of something large: if you want to make the most 
of it, express it_as a percentage of something small. I once attended 
a debate on the sterilisation of mental defectives in which both sides 


made use of this device—with the result that each side was able to ? 


use the same figures quite effectively i in support of its own case. Both 


the proposer and opposer. of the motion were apparently agreed to this — 


extent—that there are about 400,000 mental defectives in the country, 
and that if a sterilisation policy were adopted, their number would 
be approximately. halved in fifty years. I do not know whether this 
view is strictly accurate or not, but that does not really matter in 
this context: the important thing: is the way the’ point was put by 
the two sides. The proposer said: ‘There are about 400,000 mental 
defectives in the country—equal to about twenty-five per cent. of 


To put it more generally, it is quite misleading to compare the the whole population of Wales. Sterilisation would approximately halve 


average age at death of two groups of people, if the average age of 
the groups is different. The average age at death of undergraduates 
is much lower than that of professors, but we do not conclude from 
that that being an undergraduate is a dangerous occupation. Again, 
the average age at death of people with false teeth is no doubt ‘higher 
than that of people who -still have their own teeth, but that does not 


mean that false teeth make you live longer. 


The examples I have given so far are all due—or er alk be due 
—to genuine misunderstanding. But the most dangerous misinterpreta- 
tions of statistics are probably those that are deliberate—where the 


their. number in fifty years’. The opposer said: ‘ Today mental defec- 
~tives number less than one per cent. of the population. Fifty years of 
sterilisgtion would probably reduce this proportion to one-half of — 
one per cent. —but is it worth it?’ Both these statements are based — 
on the same ‘raw’ figures, but they certainly give a very different 
impression. 


When the man in the street says nasty things about statisticians, ‘what * oN 


he has often got at the back of his mind, I think, is the idea that 
they cook their results. No doubt this does happen occasionally, just 
as dishonest accountants will sometimes cook their accounts: eh Ee 


. 
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person using them has some sort of axe to grind. There are not many think one can safely say that it is a very rare occurrenice—much TOO 


views that cannot be supported by figures if the figures are care- 


fully selected—still more, if they are deliberately (shall I say?) manipu~ 


lated in such a way as to give a false impression. Unfortunately, this 


_is not at all a difficult thing to do. One of the most effective ways of 


doing it is by the skilful misuse of percentages. Percentages are very 
fashionable nowadays: it sounds much more scientific to say that a 
total has been increased, or decreased, by so much per cent. than to 


say that it has been increased from sixty to eighty-seven or whatever 
the actual figures were. And very often, of course, stating a result in — 


™“~ 


rare to be a serious source of error. The main source of error, un- 


doubtedly, lies, not in results that have been falsified, but in results — 


that have been misinterpreted, deliberately or otherwise. Lord Morl 


once defined, an educated man as a man who knows when a proposition y 


has been proved and when it has not. On that definition one cannot 
be an educated man today without knowing just a little a’ about the — 


elementary principles of statistics—enough to prevent one ‘from falling 


into-(or falling for) the sort of snisintespresanion I vai: bei? 
here. —From a talk i in the Home Service td 
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~ OST of us enjoy a detective story. On this occasion I want 
to expound a piece of historical detection which should 
interest Englishmen, because it concerns the history of 
change in a tale that has been accepted, for well over 300 years. 
_ Eyery reader of English history is ; 
aware that the Church of England, as Fig 
- we know it today, was established at — 
the beginning of Queen Elizabeth’s 
reign, and that it was based on two- 
_ famous acts passed by her first parlia- — 
ment in the early months of 1559—the 
_ Act of Supremacy, which finally ended 
_ subordination to the Pope at Rome, 
_ making the Queen Supreme Governor — 
of the Church of England, and the Act. 
of Uniformity, which gave us the 
_ Prayer Book. we use today. These two 
acts, with subsequent administrative | 
- orders, constituted the Elizabethan |) 
Settlement of the Church. 
_-It has always been assumed that this 
- Settlement was deliberately planned. — 
_ Our history books speak of it as a via — 
__ media—a middle way. For the clearest — 
sign of this spirit of calculated com- — 
_ promise, they point to the Communion 
Service in our Prayer Book, with the 
sentences used by the minister in 
_ delivering the sacrament: ‘The body 
of our Lord Jesus Christ which was 
_ given for thee, preserve thy body and 
soul unto everlasting life; take and eat — 
- this_in remembrance that Christ died. 
for thee . . .’. The first half of this 
sentence, like the first half of the 
_ sentence used in delivering the wine, - 
was taken from the 1549, or first, 
Prayer. Book of Edward VI and im- jf 
plied a ‘real presence’ in the sacra- 
ment, thus being acceptable to 
' Lutherans and even to Catholics; the . : 
_ second half was taken from the second — 
_ Edwardian Prayer Book of 1552 and 
treated Communion as merely a com- 
memorative act, thus agreeing with the = 
_ views of left-wing Protestants. How like = = ® 
- Queen Elizabeth to subordinate doc- — 
trine to politics, say our 
statesmanship much! 


historians: religion meant little to: her, 


It is certainly very tempting to argue that what happened was | 


_ intended ‘to happen, especially when the result was so eminently 
practical that it has stood the test of subsequent centuries. Nor must 
we imagine that the host of past writers on the subject, from the 
_ Elizabethan historian, William Camden, down to authors of our time, 
lacked apparent authority for their argument. They were all persuaded 


by an anonymous contemporary document known as ‘ The Device for . 


alteration of* religion in the first year of Queen Elizabeth’. ‘The 
Device’, as I shall callgjt, was written in the: first month or two of 
 Elizabeth’s reign and made proposals for the ecclesiastical policy of 
- the new regime. It recommended that the religious settlement should 
be carried out in the first parliament of the reign and that meanwhile 
.a committee should set about compiling a revised Protestant Prayer 
Book. ‘ The Device’ is very circumstantial in its detail, and since the 
ultimate Elizabethan Settlement, with its Acts of Supremacy and 

‘Uniformity and its Prayer Book, fits nicely into its design, we can 
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their national church and involves a quite. revolutionary ~ 


Queen Elizabeth in parliament 


hardly be surprised that historians have regarded it as. an official 
document and assumed that the Government based their plans on it. 

No contemporary evidence survives to tell us exactly what did 
happen, but there are bits of evidence—many bits; and somehow or 

other they must be made to fit into any reconstruction of events. We 
\ are confronted with a jig-saw puzzle, 
no bit of which must be left without — 
a place in the final picture. Unfortun- 
ately, when any of our writers on the 
subject really got down to details they 
ran into trouble. They could not fit all 
the bits into their picture. From this I 
draw the conclusion a detective would 
draw: namely, that the old interpreta- 
tion is wrong and we must find a new 
approach to our evidence. 

If writers of the past have been 
wrong, then clearly we have got to think 
again about that document, ‘The 
Device’, which was the starting point 
of their argument. Now there is no 
compelling reason why we should re- 
gard this document as an official 
expression of policy. It is at least as 
likely to have been an unofficial paper 
offering merely- personal advice to- 
someone closely associated with the 

- Queen. If we assume this, then the 
paper takes its place with other docu- 
ments of a similar character, three of 
which survive. After all, the accession 
of Queen Elizabeth to the throne was 
the coming of a new and revolutionary 
regime; and there were many people 
ready to air their views and advise her 
on how to carry out the Protestant. 
revolution. The merit of doing as I 
suggest and removing ‘The Device’ 
out of our way is that we can make an 
entirely fresh start with our problem. 
And let me anticipate the result by 
saying that we shall soon find this 
document to be a mere irrelevance. It 
should be given a new titl—‘A 
Rejected Address’, or, if you prefer 
detective language, ‘The Clue that 
Failed ’. 

When Queen Elizabeth came to the 
throne, England was still nominally at war with Catholic France, 

though commissioners were negotiating a peace; the country was im- 
poverished; England’s ally in the recent war, Spain, was strongly 
Catholic; the English Church was in the hands of Catholic leaders; 
and there was a potential rival claimant to the throne, Mary Queen of 
Scots, who was a Catholic and was married to the French Dauphin. 
Conditions, you will agree, were hardly propitious for carrying out a 
Protestant revolution. Indeed, one of those men who, like the author’ 
of ‘The Device’, tendered his advice on ecclesiastical policy, was 
opposed to any attempt at protestantising the country in the first parlia-. 
ment of the reign. He was.even opposed to renouncing the supremacy 
of the Pope at so early a stage. A second adviser, though not so 
extreme, was for exercising great caution—for a policy of little by 
little. So far as we know, our impetuous author of ‘ The Device’, who 
wanted Protestantfsm at wi was in a minority; and we need not 
be surprised that his advic s rejected. With these facts in mind, we 
can readily accept a new line of argument, even though it involves the 
rather startling proposition that Queen Elizabeth did not intend to 
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“was to be accompanied by an Act of Uniformity imposing a new changed her mindg | ere Sy De eee ee ae 
- Prayer Book which also contained provision for Communion in both What had happened? There can be little doubt that the immediate 
kinds. ‘ Fede I 
E “aaa missioners had concluded the peace. This meant that the foreign 
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The Queen’s Hope of a ‘Gradual Revolution’ ss 


There seems to be only one reasonable explanation of this anomaly: alone would not explain her new policy. The domestic situation had 
it is, that when the Elizabethan Government drafted its Act of Suprem- proved different from expectations. She had, I think, counted on 


tended in its first stage to include simply the substitution of royal for had been able to do this, she would have been less dependent on the 

- papal supremacy, along with that slight alteration in the old Catholic order » radical party of divines, and my guess is that the Prayer Book ultimately = 
of service involved in granting the cup to the laity—an innovation not presented to parliament might have been the conservative Book of 1549. 
repugnant to Catholic minds. It is an interesting fact that this had been _ But the Marian bishops in parliament all refused to compromise. In 
the first step taken by Edward VI’s Government in its doctrinal consequence, they drove the Queen into the arms of the radicals, And 
Reformation; and on that occasion the 1549 Prayer Book followed in jt was the superb.revolutionary technique of these former exiles, backed — 
the next parliament. I have no doubt that this precedent was in by the equally superb tactics of their dominant party in the House of 
Elizabeth’s mind and that she intended to postpone protestantising the Commons, that finally compelled Elizabeth to yield—though, as we 
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cae church service until her second parliament. There were very powerful shall see, yield is perhaps too strong a word. é ; 
+ arguments in favour of this policy. I shall mention some of them later . Instead of ‘dissolving parliament on March 24, the Queen adjourned 
: on. For the moment let us note that the Queen probably hoped to carry it till after Easter; and, as a preliminary step to framing a bill of - 
some of Mary Tudor’s bishops with her in her gradual revolution and Uniformity and a Protestant Prayer Book to accompany it, she arranged 
if she had had her way the Anglican Church would have emerged ina a public disputation between nine Catholic and nine Protestant divines, 
more conservative form than the one we know. _ : : eight of the latter being chosen from the Marian exiles—a sign of the 
| But even a Tudor government did not always get its way. way they were dominating the situation. The disputation should 
During Mary Tudor’s reign there had been close on 500 English probably be regarded as a propaganda demonstration, intended to show — 
Protestants in exile abroad, including eminent divines who could hope that Catholicism was to be overthrown by virtue of argument and not 
to be the leaders in a new Protestant Church. These men were now - by force alone—another example of revolutionary technique. RP Oe 
flocking back home, intent on one object—to build the New Jerusalem ‘It was at this juncture that thought was given to preparing the = 
in England’s green and pleasant land, and build it at once. The situa- Anglican Prayer Book. The situation appeared to demand that this work _ 
tion was strikingly like our own days. It was a revolutionary movement. of revision should be undertaken by the Protestant divines chosen for — 
The divines remained in London during Elizabeth’s first parliament the Disputation with the Catholics; and certainly it was one of these 
and acted as a pressure group, working on the Government and on the’ disputants who was officially charged with the task—significantly 
ier House of Commons. Some of their fellow-exiles were Members of enough, the only one who had not been abroad in Mary’s reign. Pre- : 


_~ Parliament, and events make it clear that left-wing Protestants were _sumably, this man was expected to prove the most moderate of the 
as in overwhelming control of this House of Commons—a sorry outlook ~ group. It seems clear that he was instructed to base the revision on the 
e for Queen Elizabeth’s policy of gradualness. . first Edwardian Prayer Book—the conservative Book of 1549, which 


Time will only permit me to give an outline of what happened; but J have little doubt that Queen Elizabeth herself preferred, both on - 
theological and political grounds. Lg (Eee Oy Sa 


iipeaee let me say, in passing, that in this new version of our story all the 
’ pieces of evidence, even the most intractable, slip into place—fairly 
convincing proof that the main lines of the story are sound. When the | , ~ age. a 
- Government introduced its Bill of Supremacy into the House of Driven to Compromise _ i oo cae A hn" 
Commons, with that miserable sop of Communion in both kinds, it Instead of carrying out their instructions, these men took-the radical — 
met with a very hostile reception. In committee a new bill was sub- Book of 1552 for their model, and went even beyond that in simplifica- 
stituted for it; and I myself have little doubt that the committee in- tion, as their experience abroad in Mary’s reign prompted them to 
serted into the bill a new clause reviving the religious situation at the do. The fat was in the fire. Though we know nothing of the discussions — 
end of Edward VI’s reign: that is to say, they revived the’radical 1552 which must have taken place at court, it is clear that Queen Elizabeth 
Prayer Book, with its Act of Uniformity. In such a dilemma a Tudor would not accept their revision. Indeed, the mere fact that in the new ~ 
; sovereign could usually rely on the House of Lords to safeguard a Supremacy bill introduced into the House of Commons after Easter, — 
--_-- government measure from rhutilation by the Commons; and although the Government left in that clause about Communion in both kinds, — 
| this particular House of Lords (with its bench of Marian bishops who — shows that they were afraid there would be no agreement, and therefore — 
voted consistently and unanimously against all ecclesiastical change) no Prayer Book, in this parliament. The Protestant divines, who could — 
might have needed little prompting, I have not much doubt that it was count on the support of the House of Commons, would not go back — 
given an official hint to take out all the additions of the Commons and to 1549, and the Queen would not come forward to 1552. However, — 
restore the bill to its original form: which it did. dee} politically speaking, the divines held the trump cards; and as a political 
By this time Easter was at hand and parliament expected to be realist, Elizabeth was driven to compromise. The divines also com- 
‘dissolved in a few. days. The radical House of Commons had to face promised, though to a less extent, for our Anglican Prayer Book is 
defeat, for either they must accept the Lords’ amendments to their mainly that of 1552. But those double sentences used by our clergy 
Bill of Supremacy, or alternatively reject it and so leave the Church today in administering the bread and wine of the Communion represent, 
under papal supremacy. But, though out-manoeuvred, they were defiant. in their theological incompatibility, ee ae Queen stood fast and 
They drafted and rushed through the House at phenomenal speed a_ the Protestant divines stood fast. Our English Prayer Book is a more\ =. 
bill permitting anyone to use the religion in use in Edward VI’s last ramshackle affair than anyone has yet imagined. 
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oem year. In other words, if they were not to have Protestant uniformity, . This battle at court delayed the introd ction of the iformity a 
they demanded Protestant nonconformity, I cannot believe that their bill into parliament for a fortnight. But it then had a - 


___ leaders expected to get such a bill through the House of Lords. They through the Commons and even througli the Lords, 1 
‘ were just making a threatening propaganda demonstration; which, as the Lords by only three votes. There was evidentl 


BU jee ee era een Ate BDL le ee ; ~ attempt among conservatives at court to persuade 
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de from the narrow majority of 


ido iets that way in’a Tudor House 
sed without the consent of a single spiritual 
he formal judgment on that, I think | we are 
sribi g it as revolutionary procedure. 

ETF beth had been able-to carry through her original. plan and 
: Beene the Prayer Book till her second parliament, ‘she would in the 
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- Revolution, probably a great deal too much; and it is a common- 
place that with it came complete social upheaval, but what is 
not so often realised is that no stable society has since emerged. 

_ It was not a dividing line between two established societies, each with 
social ‘institutions and relations of its own, but rather it was the 

_ beginning of a process of continuing social change. But the first task 

_of every society, even when it is of a changing kind, is to secure for 

its members satisfaction of their needs, material and personal, through 

_ bringing about their spontaneous co-operation. These needs are satisfied 

_ through the association of individuals into relatively small groups each 

with some particular objective. In this country at the present time 
_ approximately two-thirds of the 22,000,000 people who are engaged in 

civilian employment are employed in industry of one kind or ‘another; 
8,000,000 in the manufacturing industries, 4,000,000 in the basic in- 
dustries such as mining and agriculture, and 1,500,000 in building and 
civil engineering. Perhaps it may be clear from these figures alone 
that the satisfaction to the individual which industrial groups can 

- provide i is a most vital thing for our whole society. But what exactly 

are these satisfactions that the individual seeks in his job? 

_ ~Pre-industrial society was an established one, in which the extent 
of change even from century to century had been small. The network 
of social relationships was comparatively simple and well understood. 

_ The individual could understand also the various activities of the com- 

munity, and he took part in them himself, generally because he wanted 

to do so. From childhood lie could anticipate the role he ‘would later 


be expected to play in the community, he knew that his activities were | 


wanted and valued by society and he could feel at ease in most circum- 
_ Stances that. came his way. But what has happened to the individual 
in the continuously changing society which industrialism has brought? 
It did not all happen-suddenly, of course; the development of industrial 
_ organisation was initially on a small-scale basis. The master-craftsman 


with his journeyman and apprentices gave way to the owner-manager 


of the comparatively small firm—as a matter of fact we are still, 
- relatively speaking, a country of small-scale industrial organisation. 

 It-has been estimated that no less than one-third of those employed in 

7 industry are still working in units of less than 250. But large-scale 
organisation did begin to emerge in this country at the end of- the 
nineteenth century, partly in competition with Germany and America 
and partly as a result of technological and administrative developments. 
And now, in the last decade, we have seen in some of the basic 
industries the limited company replaced by the state. 

It is not only in the organisation of industry that continuous change 
occurs. In a continually changing society the network of all the social 
Saeisideas ibe becomes much more complex. No longer is it possible for 
the individual to anticipate his role—for example, technological de- 

-velopments can suddenly make useless the skills of large groups of 
Ex peapies. and so rob them of the status they held in the community 
_ because of that skill. After the last war, and in the reorganisation that 
~ followed it, large numbers of people had to remove themselves from 

ir old communities to find new work and they had to create new 


and the emergence of the welfare state as well as the nationalisation 
of some industries have meant that thousands of people have had to 
- teadjust themselves i in the most fundamental way. One striking example 
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y real danger of losing its Act 


has. heard a great deal. about the Industrial 


7 Ss ttasionshins to meet their new lives and jobs. Again, full employment _ 
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not revolutionary. But this almost argues a more conservative Religious 


Settlement, and I cannot imagine an Elizabethan House of Commons _ 


ready to/agree to that. So, after all, we may perhaps say that by bertses 9 
to the pressure of the Marian exiles, Elizabeth got as conservative a, 
Church as was possible-—Third Programme _ 
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of this which recent research has shown is that many of the nursing 
and medical staff in hospitals have become very sensitive to the change 


in relationship between staff and patient since the introduction of the 
National Health Service; they feel that patients now regard their 


services simply as something to which they are entitled and there is 
not the same direct and personal appreciation. Again, many: of the 
dockers do not yet seem to have been able to adjust themselves to their 
changed and more complicated relationships. The other day I was 
talking with some of the older men about the unofficial Port Workers 
Committee; they said, very significantly, that the trade union as long” 
as they ‘could remember had maintained a permanent organisation in 
the docks ready to go into action when a dispute arose. Without such 
an organisation they felt lost and insecure, and so had repl&ced it with 
the Port Workers Committee. 

The truth is that in our industrial society the individual -does not 
always participate in the activities of the community because he under- 
stands them, or because he wants to do so. There are various social 
and economic ‘pressures which make him participate, but the funda- 
mental difficulty is how to replace or regain this sense of understanding 
and of wanting to take part no matter what the association is or what 
its objective—it may be the production of a manufactured article, the 
handling of cargo, mining, nursing or even the redistribution of food _ 
ration books. 

During the last century humanitarianism, new ideas of social j justice 
and the collective action of the workers themselves resulted in the 
emergence of the social doctrine of the individual’s human rights. But 


doctrines in themselves often have little influence on human behaviour ~ 


because they are often difficult, if not impossible, to apply. This is 


probably why the effects of the doctrine of industrial democracy and — 


joint consultation have been so disappointing, for they have not, 
generally speaking, altered day-to-day behaviour at any level in industry 
very. much. Another difficulty, however, with the doctrine of individual 
human rights was that it was not at all clear what exactly it implied. 
Some employers, genuinely anxious to fulfil their social obligation, 


identified it with the provision of welfare facilities for their employees. 
‘The human rights doctrine did undoubtedly emphasise individual 


differences and human apartness, and this may be one of the reasons 
why much of the earlier work of industrial psychologists and of the 
Industrial Health Research Board, although extremely valuable, con- 
centrated almost entirely on individual differences and on such problems 
as personnel selection, and the effect of various physical conditions on 
the individual worker. 

This concentration on individual differences and apartness is not very 
helpful to those responsible for its direction. In fact ideas of scientific 
management developed on what you could call a compromise assump- 
tion, the assumption that although individuals differ there is a 
sufficiently large common factor in human reactions to make it possible 
to develop principles of administration. This assumption is really the 
basis of management practice today, and is certainly the foundation of 
all training in the personnel management field. It has led to the develop- 
ment of techniques rather than principles of management, and I think it 


_is also the reason why so many students of personnel management find, 


when they go out into industry, that what happens is different from 
what they had been led to expect. This is a painful discovery if they 


‘have not learnt to analyse social- situations for themselves. 


. ands, enor ‘would ‘Soe been pare vi : 
‘pass it with an impressive majofity. Procedure would have been normal 
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is required. The individual is directly dependent from birth on other 
individuals. He cannot survive alone. In his attempt to satisfy his needs, 
he is helped or hindered by forces that he cannot control and ‘can only 
partly influence. The impact of almost all of these forces on him is 
experienced through the behaviour of other people—he i is in fact con- 


Ks tinuously involved in relations with others. And so it is that, however 
excellent the labour policy of a company may be, its effect on the . 


individual comes to him almost entirely through the actions of other ~ 


people. Obviously in a working group provision must be made to 


co-ordinate everyone’s activities, and obviously controls and regulations - 
are necessary. This need not mean that the individual’s needs and 
satisfactions are completely subordinated to these controls. People, after 
all, are not totally absorbed in their jobs, and the success of the group — 
may well depend upon how far\the individual can retain his uniqueness 
by independence of thought and action while willingly and effectively 
co-operating with others. Although, for instance, unqualified acceptance _ 
of orders is unnatural to people with ideas of their own, if a system 
of discipline is based on obvious efficiency it will be accepted without. 
question by most workers. 

This has been fully borne out by research; in the hospital research — 
I have already mentioned, in an environment where discipline is tradi- 
tionally very strict, seventy-three per cent. of those interviewed felt 
the system of discipline to be adequate and fair and were quite ready 
to conform, and of the remainder, two-thirds in fact complained that 
it was not severe enough. We have had similar results from research 
in factories and also, in spite of what is generally said, from a represen- 
tative sample of dock-workers in one port. The individual’s satisfaction 
from his job is quite clearly not simply dependent on the personal 
freedom he is allowed, if this interferes in any way with the working 
of the group as a whole. Instead, therefore, of considering individual - 
differences or common qualities of employees, it would be much more 
helpful to wegard individualism rather as the contribution that can be 
made to the whole and the satisfaction that a person gets not for and — 
by himself, but from his relations with others, 

In the field of work and working life there are several kinds of 
relationships between the workers themselves; between a subordinate 
and his immediate superior; between individuals and institutions; and 
between the particular group and society as a whole. I believe, accord- 
ingly, that the basis of training in the management field should. be 
the development of what one has to term something like ‘ social skill’; 
that is, the capacity to receive communications from others, and to 
respond to their ideas and so co-operate with them effectively. In this 


belief, the Department of Social Science in Liverpool University has : 


undertaken research in five Merseyside factories, in a group of teaching — 


_ hospitals, and among dock-workers in Merseyside and Manchester. We 


do not emphasise the importance of therapeutic action resulting from 
this research to the same extent as does the Tavistock Institute of 


Human Relations, which is also active in this field; but we do believe - 


that an intelligent analysis of a social situation stimulates sufficient 


energy and enthusiasm among the workers to set in motion a process 


of social change to remedy the faults. 
One of the greatest problems that arises between colleagues in almost 


every kind of work is how to reconcile the individual’s desire for , 


permanence in social relations with the continuing process of social 
change in industrial society. The relation between supervisor and 
subordinate—between labourer and charge-hand, or lecturer and pro- 
fessor—seems to be the critical one in giving the subordinate emotional - 


security and confidence in the contribution he can make. In the course 


of research we have found that supervisors in industry often feel that 


the conditions of full employment have made their job more difficult 


because if axworker is corrected or criticised he would leave and could 


not be replaced. There is obviously some truth is this assumption, but 
it is often used by the foreman to excuse his failure to face up to his 
own responsibilities. There is so much insecurity in personal relations 


at present that it is becoming increasingly difficult to be constructively 
critical about other people when face to face with them. There is 
also no doubt, I think, that the relations between the worker and the 
invisible system of authority are made very much more complicated by 
the assumption of roles at all levels. People become so embedded in the 
behaviour pattern of a manager, or a shop-steward, or an Hpac 
workers’ leader that they cease to act as individuals. 

Finally, what about the relations between the various working pre o: 
and society as a whole? They do appear to influence what happens: 


_ inside the working group itself. In the Port Workers News, the publi- 


cation of the Port Workers Committee, reference was ‘tTecently made — 


to” ana 
which revealed that 2 2 

the dock-labourer only. 1 next above tha: 
at the bottom of the list. The Port W. 
quite understandably, as an indication of. 
placed on dock work. But if we have a serrou: 
become extremely important, and the sort of phrase in general. 
that they are ‘the life-line of the nation, holding the communi 
ransom ’. It is a sad state of, affairs when only a breakdown of relatio 
ships inside such a group gives it a new importance in the eyes of socie 
and I think the conclusion is that our whole community must take some 
responsibility for the constantly recurring trouble in the ports. _ | 

Although we have not yet got anywhere near the stage of offering — 

solutions, we are beginning to feel that we can see more clearly what - - 2 
some of the problems are. What has, however, been the most encourag- — 4 
ing thing so far has been the enthusiastic co-operation we have had 
wherever we have worked. This in itself has shown clearly that people — 4 


_ are very ‘conscious of these problems and keen to Bnd a polunee to 


them. —Third peed eo} F PMN Ie fo 


Bid oa Poem Bape 
Molten-fired by broken suns det at 
_ The silver in the river runs, be Se 
Spilt and spreading from the sky — ois Sieh 
Fire will wring the river dry. a eit & 
‘Water wash my thoughts away, | 
Leave me shriven for today, . 
Like your tall unmelted swan 
Passing when the sun has gone. 
~ ROBERT HUNTER 


“The Enchinted: Ship 


Over that dark and fatal sea, a vessel sailed — 
Towards the calm acceptance of this moonlit bay, ~ : 
A harbour comprehending in its arm of stone = 
This haunted anchorage. And here the vessel lay ; 
Like a marine enchantment in a windless field ~ 

_ Of bright and flowing grasses, waiting for a dawn. eames 


The deck was of crystal, the sail of: frailest lawns Brat 
Through one, the shimmering of fishes blue and green,» = BPC 
~ And through the other, certain stars, the crescent moon’s” 

Pale silver sling of cloud were curiously seen. 

The keel was of amber, the riggings light as down. 

In holds of glass, deep mirrors mined profounder rooms. 


The cabins were of pearl, and anchors hung their frames - 

Of gold and coral on the lanterned prow. The masts _ 

Were trees of diamonds—high, frozen wells of true — 
Transparency, on which the constellations, ghosts = # - « 
Of eternal legend, flash with immortal names, — pas 

Or blaze their secret noons behind a dome of blue. 


But were they mortal men, those members of the crew 

With golden shoulders, hair like moonlit daffodils, 

Who for an endless moment danced upon the shore? — 
What laughter was it, heard among the sleeping hills, 
As magic games were played, that, though unknown, we knew? “i 
What was the song? When ar that singing heard betters , 


Pure love began to fold us in a dream of fire’ ; es 
That through the crystal decks from keen horizons flamed. _ 
Then, with a clear cry, a bird with one vast wing, — Fs a 
- All lifting light, called from the azure mast. It seemed — se ; 
_ Their swift caress, their long embraces turned to air, es lees 


- Their limbs to waves, their eyes to sun, to babe song! Fas 
And that great vessel suddenly became the long was xt es =, 
Horizon it had windowed like a dream of glass. 
That day, beneath the haunted sun, we first began — > newt 
The building of the vessel-that once brought to ae ee ae 
On earth, what is in heaven. For we shall sing that songs” 4 


ele! ogc ee and live with gos again!” ate 


See Rags mv a eae Spal ae S fern eret 


me and matter. Experience and our reflections upon it 
have led us to the distinction between the physical ‘ world’ 
= ‘the one hand and its e Seer peeeeesion on 


0 cise ealeicle toncte term matter. ake 
ve a peed: ace in common with the physical 


physics. = Any pond: is common to all observers: the 


ion 


eit Tt is, I think, Supertact to  reqpgnise that the one feature which all 
oA 
these subjective states have in common is that they are actually or 
i "potentially conscious, and the question we should next consider is what 
is the relationship between any of these conscious states, such-as sensa- 
Re, tions, feelings, and thoughts, and their physical basis in the brai 
we seem confronted with two main alternatives. We can either take the 
a view that conscious states are not identical with physical brain states. 
They may be parallel with them, or caused by them, the result of inter- 
wy action between brain states and something else, but they are not the 
same. Alternatively, we can conclude that we are dealing with events of 
only one kind. What we call events in the physical brain are happenings 
about which we may have indirect knowledge inferred from our per- 
ception of other people’s brains and what they tell us about their ex- 
periences; but we have direct awareness. of the physical events in our 
‘own brains and when we thus perceive them we find them to be sensa- 
: tions, feelings and other conscious states. 
aoe ‘Let us consider the arguments for and against ies two views. The 
theory that t brain-events and conscious states are two aspects of the same 
: _ happenings _ is sometimes known as ‘neutral monism’. The chief 
arguments in favour of it are that the correlation betweén the two is 
so close that we have no reason to suppose the occurrence of one without 
the other, and, that being so, it is a simpler and more economical 
hypothesis to believe that the distinction is created by our mode of 
_ thought. The arguments for dualism are negative in character. There 
appears to be nothing in the account which physiology gives of the 
vous system which can enable us to translate brain-events into states 
ousness. As Dr..Johnson put it long ago, ‘matter can differ 
1 matter only in form, ensity, bik, motion and direction of motion: 
of these however varied or combined can consciousness be 
ed?’ Again, Sherrington writes: ‘The search in that (energy) 


# ‘scheme for a scale of equivalence between energy and mental experience 


artis at none... . The two, for all I can do, remain refractorily apart. 
So to ‘me dispar not mutually convertible, untranslatable the 
moving changes of ‘electrical potential in highly complex 
al structures; foe can these, however we look at them, ever be 
1 with sights and sounds, hopes and fears, falling in love and 
nature of the mind? — 

> her Ag Y t that the difficulty upon which the dualists lay 
or a just as sou a form, For there is -no 


isericat eimpelses can fet a pain; but it is equally 


hae By wW. RUSSELL BRAIN 


hee now reached the crux of our problem concerning 


_ physiological facts upon this, and then to suggest that it looks somewhat 


also des inuch, such as its ‘sensory qualities, which have no counter- 


. Here - 


other’. Brain-states - -consist,. neurophysiology tells us, of - 


a isa state of an | independent mind, it can be 


aise in awuslity by a lesion of a nerve or of the brain itself. The 


| problem of the influence of nervous structure upon consciousness 


_Temains, whether it is supposed to be immediate or exerted at one 


remove upon an intangible mind. 
'I want now to draw attention to the bearing of certain psycho- 


« 


less formidable from the philosophical standpoint I adopted in the 
earlier part of this talk. I have just mentioned pain. Can we imagine 


“how the passage of. electrical impulses along certain nerve fibres to an ; 


end-station in the brain can result in a sensation of pain? There is — 
evidence that it is impossible to stimulate a single pain fibre, so that — 
even from the periphery a relationship between several fibres conducting 
impulses is involved in the simplest sensation. There is also evidence 
that an alteration in the number of pain fibres, either in the nerves, or 
in the pathways in the spinal cord, or in the brain itself, substantially 
affects the quality of the pain which is experienced. Thus, it would 
seem that pain is the state of consciousness which corresponds to a 
certain pattern of nerve impulses existing in space and time. There is 
evidence, too, that patterns play an integral part in our recognition of 


objects, in our understanding of words and sentences and in our | 
comprehension of ideas. 


But, you may rightly object, granting all this, granting that patterns 
of brain-activity in space and time play an essential part .in making ) 
mental Poot possible, the gulf between patterns of electrical 
impulses and richness and variety of states of consciousness is as 
wide as ever. In my first two talks I drew attention to what I called 
the two kinds of ‘world’, the perceptual ‘world’ and the physical 

‘world’, but I said that of course there is really only one world. Now 


_ for the two kinds of world let me substitute two kinds of knowledge 


of the single world. There is knowledge depending upon perceptual | 
symbols; aroused by stimuli reaching the body from outside itself, and 
which we call perception, and there is knowledge by means of conceptual 
symbols derived from perception by a process of inference. Our know- 
ledge of what I have called the physical ‘ world’ is of the second kind. 
When therefore we ask how a pattern of electrical impulses i in the brain 
can be a colour, what we are really saying is: ‘How can events for 
which we use conceptual’ symbols involving electricity be represented 
also by the perceptual symbols of colour?’ To be puzzled by this is 
logically very like asking: ‘How on earth can a man called William 
have a moustache? ’ The analogy, I admit, is not quite perfect, because _ 
there is normally no connection between being called William and | 
having a moustache, and there is some connection between neurophysio- 
logical patterns in the brain and colours, but in the present state of our 
Knowledge there is no explainable relationship between the conceptual 
and perceptual symbols which respectively represent them. 


Features Common to Both ‘ Worlds’ 

The view which I have been putting forward has many important 
and interesting implications. If the perceptual ‘ world’ of each of us is 
to represent the physical ‘ world’ certain features must be common to 
both: broadly speaking, the perceptual “world ’ must reproduce the 
structure ‘of the physical ‘ world’. In addition, the perceptual ‘ world” 
contains features which are purely subjective, however external and 
independent of the observer they seem to be. It is in fact the product 


of a fusion between subjective and objective elements, a fact which is 


of great importance in our understanding of animism, magic and art. 
The qualities with which the savage endows places and objects really 
belong to them, not in the sense that they are qualities of those objects 
in the physical ‘world’, but that they are part of the objects in his 
perceptual ‘ world’ because this is to some extent part of himself. 

The same is true of art. When an artist represents an object, as in 
painting a landscape or a portrait, he does not merely reproduce the 
pattern of sensory impressions it produces in him, but that pattern as 
modified by his own feelings and thoughts. Such a picture is never 
just a representation of reality: it is a distortion created by the passage 

(continued on page 721) 


'T BRITAIN’S YEAR OF 


A model of the Ulster Farm and Factory Exhibition, one of the chief events in 
| - Northern Ireland’s Festival plans, which will be opened at (Castlereagh, Belfast, or. 
: Their Majesties the King and Queen = June 1 


* 


_ Six touring book exhibitions. are being errewe Sy aa 
organised by the National Book League. They mn addition to the main Fe: 
will visit forty-five centres in. Great Britain Will carry. miniature version 
during the Festival season. This illustration ten ‘coastal cities (See ipage 

oe = eae | is from ‘The English Gentlewoman’? by  _ the converted airer 

; : : Richard Brathwait (1631) which thas been = 

- _. An artist’s impression -of the great. cone, f peateeapeee of the Hall of the Future.in the ent by the Women’s Service Library to the - 

_ Industrial Power Exhibition in Kelvin. Hall, Glasgow, to be openéd by H.R.H. Princess-, touring exhibition “Women of Britain’, In 

- Elizabeth on May 28. The million-volt apparatus will generate lightning, The story of addition, the League is. assisting in over ‘fifty 

: the conquest: of~power, based on coal and water, will be unfolded from. the earliest: other book AS een outside ‘London during 
SEZ : steam engine to the latest hydro-electric ‘scheme " oy ; , 


: All over the country local suthoriiies are being encouraged to commemorate thé Festival permanently by beautifying towns and > sddlassic): drama aa) song wil 
villages with flowering trees and shrubs and by laying out gardens. This photograph (by ‘Country Life’) shows serraced herbaceous photograph shows th ney 

borders m the grounds of Culzean Castle, Ayrshire, which is owned by the National Trust for Scotland, The Trust has been granted Fledermaus * peat: ‘Company 

£1,000 by the Scottish Committee of the Festival of Britain to helip pina ‘the grounds for the oyauter asa representative Scottish garden pee Ser ‘Swanses ¢ ar 


- “ ¢ .* =$9 - 
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GRAPHIC PREVIEW | 


The Nottinghamshire village of Trowell which has been specially commended-in the Festival 

of Britain’s official souvenir ‘book as an example of what a small community can do to improve 

its amenities in celebration of the Festival. Trowell has been described as characteristic of a 
village struggling to preserve itself against the encroachment of industrialisation 


‘ 


centres, two travelling exhibitions have been organised which _ 
Bank Exhibition by road and sea to four inland centres and to , : 
wing of the entranée to the Jand-travelling exhibition. Above: The Abbey and the Pump Room, as they will appear when floodlit for the Bath Assembly, which 
tpania’ which willvearry the sea-travelling exhibition will include a Festival of Church Music in the Abbey 


1 theme of Wales’ contribution to the Festival.of Britain. This For the first time for nearly 400 years rhe York Cycle of Mystery Plays,.‘ The Creation and 
Welsh National Opera Company in a performance of ‘Die Redemption of Man and the Life of Christ’ (composed about 1350) will be performed as the 
at the National Bisteddfod at Liamwrst and also at (Cardiff, outstanding event in the City’s Festival programme in June. The cycle will take place in ae 
The Welsh Festival Choir will also go on tour open air before the ruins of St. Mary’s Abbey: a photograph taken during a dress rehearsa 
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with all his 


title page. } 
should be individually numbered. Technically 


-seventeenth-century label: 


4 os 


=a Books and Authors 


Sir,—Your ‘editorial’ has some pungent 
temarks : 
author ’—without whom there would be fo 


books, no publishing, and no_ booksellers— 


- remain as the focal point of penalisation in iis 
_ Charybdis of trade difficulties? 


Any regular reviewer must admit sécuenent! 
surprise at the strange assortment that some 
publishers will gamble on; and» in contrast 
marvel at the opportunities lost—on each side 
of a fair volume of ‘ worth while’ products. Yet, 
in the event of low. sales, why seek to punish 
the author? Why cut his very modest share (I 
speak not of those rare birds y-clept ‘best-. 
sellers’). Presumably. the paper-maker gets his - 
money; printers and binders certainly mine a 
golden seam; and the suave merchant of books 
(after he is informed, and puts in an order for 
1/12 of a dozen) gets his 25 or 33 per cent.? 

The author is asked (by“some, not all) to- part 
‘ rights’ in return for a payment 
seldom specified in cash terms; but usually on 
the predicate of ‘copies sold’. The number of ~ 
these he never knows but on “information sup- 
plied’. In Germany there is (or was) a system 
whereby a public Accountant could tot up 
precise sales, and thus sums due. Whether it 
could work here, I do not know. But I would 


like to see a much needed reform. As authors . 


have to bear identity numbers, why not. their 
books? I suggest their serial numeration from 
0000 to—shall we say?—50,000, this succession 
being stamped in rotation on the back of every 
Newspapers and magazines also 


the job is easy. It would servé to number 
editions; identify lost or stolen books, or casual — 


- copies of periodicals; and provide a check on 
basic facts. Finally, may I ask that publishers — 


add a full address both in books and advertise- | 
» what we should see when we go out and look. 


ments? How many times I have been asked to « 
find a London publisher’s precise address by 
some poor foreigner who wants a book; how 
often I cannot oblige rapidly. No longer is the’ 
‘ London, J ones ‘and 
Co.’ sufficient.—Yours, etc., 

London, N.17 W. G. RAFFE- 


“Mind and nMattae 


_ Sir,—In his second talk. Dr. Brain says: 
‘It is true to say that in [seeing and moving a 
table] I am aware of what are sometimes called 
sense-data. . . . It is also true to say that I 
perceive a physical table. We should normally 
prefer to say that I moved the table rather than 
that I moved my sense-data, but that is a matter > 
of usage. We have,- in fact, two different ways. 
of describing the same events . . . there will be 
much confusion if we use the two methods 
indiscriminately ’. 

To enlarge on ‘this baeny We describe things’ 
in different terms for different purposes. No 
one way of describing them is the right way. 
An éclair is not more truly described in terms 
of physical particles than it is in terms of pastry, 
cream and icing, or of sense-data; and though 
we may talk at times of the ‘ Dhysicist’s cake’ 
or the ‘ pastrycook’s cake’ or the ‘ phenomen- 
alist’s cake’, it is only by a sort of ‘double 
vision’ that we seem to have two or more 


entities on our hands, and need to puzzle our- 
‘selves over the (unanswerable) question of the 
relation between them. Though alive to the 
dangers of this misleading ‘ duplication by re- 


* 


more are needed. Why should ‘the : 


symbolic scheme. For while t 
properly describable as perceiving a table (which 


- The Editor welcomes letters on hedpileaetaae cance or iniee: arising sae of articles: or talks, print ted | 
THE LISTENER but reserves the right to-shorten letters for reasons 2 eee eae #8 eg ee 


description ’, De: Brain himsele fe suggest, pro-- 
vides examples of its insidiousness in at least 
the following ways: 

(1) To talk of two (or more worlds” with: 


or without inverted commas or other warning, ; 


is surely a very misleading way (as Eddington’s- 
reception has shown) of presenting | the fact that 
we need to describe a table in one way when 
auctioning it, and quite differently when trying 
_to ‘predict how it will fall if dropped from a 
“tower. Committed to this unfortunate turn of 
phrase, Dr. Brain, making the point that we 
must not mix our different terminologies, says: 
One source of confusion is due to the fact that 


_ we do not in everyday life need to discriminate ~ 


between - our ‘own. perceptual ‘:worlds’ and the 
_ physical “worlds? [? world]. When I see a table, 


'» I do -not distinguish a perceptual table from a 
_- physical-table, ‘nor when I speak of a tatle doI 
need to specify whether I am referring to one or 


‘the other or both. In fact I pass from one to the 
other, and use the same term for both get 
ently. 

This Passage strongly suggests that ‘here are 
two species of table; that there-is an operation 
called telling the difference between a perceptual. 
table and a physical table—rather like telling the 
difference between genuine and fake Chippen- 
dale, but trickier—and that our troubles begin 


_ when, in, ordinary life, we fail to scrutinise the 


tables we come across to make sure which are- 
which. But this is absurd. 

(2) Inevitably, Dr. Brain is forced to enquire 
inte the nature of the relation between his two 
worlds. He chooses ‘ symbolical representation ’. 
But I think that he only finds this satisfying 
because of a certain confusion. 

When we say that the marks on a map are 
symbols of features in the landscape, this in 
plain words means that we have certain rules 
for interpreting the marks such that, if the map 
and our map-reading are both correct, we know 


In this case, symbolising a church on our map 
presupposes that there is something properly — 
describable as perceiving or visiting the actual - 
church» thus symbolised. Similarly, for this to be 
a ‘photograph of John presupposes that there’ is 

sep cthing properly describable as perceiving or 

ing John face to face, 

This condition is not fulfilled in Dr. Brain’s 
e is something. 


Dr.. Brain woud call ‘ Perceiving a perceptual 
table’), there is no experience distinct from this 
(and available only to trained physicists) pro- 
perly describable as. perceiving a physical table. 


(Dr. Brain writes as if he thought there ‘might - 


be when he ‘speaks — of red light ‘as the 
physicist knows it’ as opposed to how you and 
I know it; but this is just an unlucky turn of 
phrase, I think.) So that it won’t do to say. 


that what I perceive symbolises bits of the 


physical world (i) in the-same way that a map 


- symbolises bits of the physical world (ii); for in 


(ii) the words ‘bits of the physical world’ refer 
to such everyday things as tables and churches; 

whereas in (i) they are used in a way which 
makes it nonsensical to speak of perceiving bits 
of the physical world—as Dr. Brain misleadingly _ 
recognises when he writes: 
we perceive ‘we are able to infer a “ world” of 
events of which we are not able to have any 


more direct knowledge ’. Misleadingly, for this 


inability is logical and not Practical, _ — 
Yours, ete.) : 
Oxford Caaes ENGLE 


and my conclusion. a ate 


by, the species under investigation: ‘the 
Of «a particular species [sc. 


at all; 


‘terms 
‘ doctrines as that ‘history is on our side’ and — 


‘From the “world” — 


S38 eas ee ee 


ppoeeats of ‘Apel 26, Dr. ian ‘ee must a 


_have Tead | my three talks. on this” 


8 ect very 


- He explains at some tae Pete 3. aie 
studying the origin and natural descent of any 
species, one must take into account the co 


‘ temporary state and distribution of such of! oes. 


species as (e.g.) preyed on, or were preyed 
stuay “ 

in isolation] “is 

inadequate’. This fact, he ‘thinks, disposes of ~ 

my chief premise. But ‘did TL ever deny it ‘Not — 

a man puro ‘indeed be ignorant who — 


did so. 

Again, he_ oars me as Soden that 
“scientific knowledge is irrelevant to ethics’, — 
And, in the face of this sweeping and ambiguous 


assertion, he permits himself. to be astounded. ae 
- But I never made it~? cies ee. 


I cannot ask-for space to repeat my argument ore 
here; but two things may be worth saying. — 
- (1) Taken out of all contexts, the “numerical a 
question, whether -zoologists study og ae 
process or ‘an unlimited number’, is indeter- 
minate: compare the question, ‘ Is a suit of 
dress ‘clothes one thing or three?’ It may bee 
desirable, in certain kinds of ecological work, 
to consider all existing species at once, and 
when doing so to speak not of ‘ the evolution of 
such-a-species ’ ‘but of ‘evolution’; just as, in 
certain kinds of historical work, one may want : 
to take a general view of all the peoples of the 
- world, and accordingly speak not of “English 
social history’ (say) but of ‘history’, There is © 
no harm in that. But between this use of the, 
‘evolution’ and “history” , and such 


< 


s 


that ‘we are the heirs of evolution’ there is a 
great gulf fixedy which the Marxists and Dr. 
Huxley respectively seem to leap blindfold. For 
these doctrines are not such as can be forced — 
on us by a study of history or zoology: it 


takes the eye of faith to read them there. 


(2) The development of scientific knowledge 
has had consequences of many kinds for our 
ethical thinking. But that fact alone does not 
oblige us to import ‘into ethical arguments the © 
theoretical notions scientists have developed for 
their own technical purposes. It is no doubt — ab 
true that, in certain respects at any rate, our —— 


standards of conduct have altered, are altering 


—and perhaps improving—and will alter again 

in the future: as Dr. Huxley puts it, ‘ethics __ 
evolve’. But it is a different matter entirely to a 
conclude that these standards of conduct must, 
therefore, be ‘based on biological evolution’. — 
This step Dr. Huxley regards as a ‘fairly _ 
obvious’ one to take. I do not find it so: a it = 
reminds me rather of the old fallacy, ‘ 

drives fat oxen must himself be~fz a dade ig 
my third talk, in THE LisTENER of March 22, _ ¥ 


I tried to see what foe ee eee Ma a 


‘basing ethics on evolution’: wets 


Griticising the views of bialonies ‘on b 
and I was not trying to do. 
Bribag Seas 8 Philosop 
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Progress in 
Electronics 
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Compared with the great nations of the world, Switzer- 
land is scarcely ‘‘ bigger than a minute.’ But there the ‘ 
minute and the exact measure of its smallest fraction are 
the constant concern. of 50,000 dedicated craftsmen. 
Their horological skill is a national resource in a land 
without natural wealth. 

_ A fine Swiss jewelled-lever watch is handcrafted with 

' painstaking care—from the balance wheel that travels 
3,600 miles a year to the tiniest screw, smaller than a pin- 
point. It’s the quality of this workmanship behind the 
works that makes it a more accurate watch—a watch 
that lasts longer—that you can rely on. 

But the selection of so complex a mechanism requires 

the advice of an expert who can explain the inside facts 

. about watch reliability. So when you buy, depend on an 
experienced jeweller to help you make your choice from 
his wide selection of up-to-the-minute styles. Your 
jeweller has a lifetime interest in keeping you satisfied. 


> 
a 4 
To ensure continued watch-satisfaction, 
consult the repair expert at your 
jeweller’s. No one is as competent 
to give your watch the professional 
care it deserves. 
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The WATCHMAKERS 
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Magnetic Materials are essential to electronics. Here is an important stage 
in the casting of “ Ticonal”’, the world’s most efficient permanent magnet. 


Mullard 


ELECTRONIC VALVES AND TUBES 

; MEASURING AND CONTROL INSTRUMENTS - 

INDUSTRIAL ULTRASONICS = X-RAY TUBES 

OF SWITZERLAND : Mullard Ltd. (Head Office), Century House, Shaftesbury Avenue, London, W.C.2. 
A Factorias at Main Research Laboratories at Salfords ( Surrey ). 

, $ Blackburn ~ Fleetwood + Gillingham + Hove 


* TELECOMMUNICATION EQUIPMENT 
MAGNETIC MATERIALS 


+ Mitciam -° Wandsworth - Whyteleafe 


(MP. 360D) 
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has been used in restaurant cars, 
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Seven New 


Festival Trains 
TO AND FROM LONDON x 


¥ i ie E - = a ah 
~ A Festival Handbook 
This timely booklet contains useful information regarding 
the principal events arranged in London and throughout _ 
the country in celebration of the Festival of Britain. 


Customers and friends of the bank at home and from Paks 
overseas may obtain a copy at any of our branches. | 


f ewe expresses, 
linking Festival Centres, 
incorporate the latest 

advances in comfort and 
convenience resulting from 


‘| LLOYDS BANK 


:LIMATED = 


research and application of new ‘ 
techniques on your Railways. 

They are the first of ¥ 
many new trains now building. 


All steel construction 


open-seating saloons, and 
compartment carriages, =«_, 
Seats can be reserved 


on each train. 


BRITISH RAILWAYS 


Busiest Railway System 
in the world 


of Midlothian’ ™ 
Y. York & 


“Edinburgh 
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Just a gay, young moth wrapped up 
in self-esteem and a new neck-tie. 
How was he to know about BMK? - 
Parent moths should warn their 
young that it’s fatal to take liberties 
with BMK carpets. Each one is 
permanently mothproofed by a pro-- 

cess that does not wear off or fade 
when the carpet is cleaned. That’s- 
why both moths and housewives. 

_look for the BMK label—it’s a 
matter of life and death! . 


MOTHER NEVER TOLD, 


REGD. TRADE MARK - , ‘ Z 
moll jeeopoe |) 
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s aac hiner 
he will consult 
* Dodd) he will 


i i place: Shier shia 
yas barkloned. Pressed. to its logical 
uxley’ s argument is informing us 

of good and evil are nearer 
“truth and so are superior 
in mre Aes ha ed the 


Nae 
‘an India’: Ss . Millions be Fed? 
a Sir,—Dr. Spate in his masterly analysis raises _ 
_ the: question ‘Can India’s Mil llions be Fed?’ 
Bp. answer is clearly No. He discusses the 
Prospects of extending the cultivated area, im- 
a proving existing cultivation, increasing irrigation, 
_ the 
popustic: s . 
The Sa fact is. tia among peoples practis- 
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ing unrestricted. reproduction economic. develop- — 


_ ments ‘are only palliatives,’ and the rate of — 


__ keeps well ahead of ‘the present and any possible 
__ increase of resources and will always do so until © 
population growth is restricted. Mr. Nehru now 

| Fecommises ‘this and: ce: lately that measures: 


- Ny 
meas Fe 


ees 


eee eee Z . 
ae hey; » Apeil 25 te tak = 


eg ae the, world phgrtamels of 


— ‘presse BeeS., 


tive Committee of the Labour 


miles north of Seoul ea 
_ plans announced for helping to 
of historic and architectural 


ne minticns " medical 
i especially. the conquest of malaria by D.D.T., 


ibtic ‘ 
caitse- ‘the Bible ~ 
viedze He makes» 


Colombo ee <tc. His paar on is pessi- nmol 
_ _ honesty and morals, in art and letters, wh'ch is 


Go Herbert hcecisaes and Mr. Dean aries 


along hae 


ais 
forces Parsi to positions ~ 


: They keep the population ha'f-starved 
normally, and kill off surplus. mill’ons by 


3S) inal c famines” such | as ibis Indian famine 


and Sahiery "measures, 


are worsening the situation. They reduce death- 
‘rates but pay no attention to reducing birth- 


n ws ‘rates. So population growth, already excessive, 


is being stimulated still more, : 
‘ 8 re, thus p roducing — apparently featureless stretch of water is the same. 


‘more victims for the miseries “noted: above. > 


“general family _ limitation, - as _Carr-Saunders 
PSoate. does: not mention this remedy. As Sir 
“Jo*n Megaw, formerly Di ctor-General, Indian 


in social living is the key to this solution. The 
-U:N. agencies should press this -policy of | 
seeriricting population growth on the govern- 


Meats would get far better aesele in ‘promoting ” 


prosperity and reducing suffering by ‘spending 


-more funds and effort on this policy than on_ 


the development schemes now erearded as the 
panacea.—Yours, etc., 
part W.2 
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By What eakins? 


Sir,—In your issue of ABee 19 the Duchess 
of Atholl put a question with reference to my 


previous letter in which I challenged herassump- . 


tion that the achievements of our social services 
were a measure of the strength of our Christian — 
faith. Certainly no man, to my knowledge, 


entitled to speak for this country ‘ has attempted 


to tamper with the wording of the Sermon on 


the Mount, as Hitler did’. But many people . 


-have drawn attention to the decline in common 


-sO prominent a feature of the life of our genera- 


tion. The Duchess would apparently deny that _ 


‘these manifestations are connected with the loss’ 


can increasé -in India, 4,000,000 a year, sof Christian beliefs. which, she seems.to think, 


\are still strong in this country. Whether she is 
right or not there must be many who are begin- - 
ning to realise, in. the light of recent history, 
that the immediate fate of our opt cats! civilisa- 


French eRe Sen faces crisis ° ‘after the 
Assembly has rejected — a ome for electoral 
-reform \ . 

Their Majesties re King aac Olicen visit 

cla foraiae oF Ort ata 


' Saturday, April 28 a =. 


Mr. Gromyko rejects reesed “nate aechilc put 
forward by western representatives in Paris - 
Chancellor of the Exchequer makes a speech in 
Scotland replying to critics of the Budget 
Newcastle United beat Blackpool 2—0O in 
’ Football Association Cup Final. Tottenham 
Hotspur become League Champions | 


Sunday, oe Yt eet 

The Commander of the Eighth Army in Korea 
states that the Communists have failed in their 
attempt to encircle United Nations troops and 
have suffered severe Casualties 


TE war Walt pa oe adinat . 
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Lhere is only one effective remedy, viz.,. 


‘Medical Services, has said, _ general education ~ 


- achievement ” 
- abstract composition: 


interest, 
_ William Charles Cotton are incorrect. The facts 
“regarding this Etonian are recorded on his | 
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Use mar ie af Photography _ 
z + Sheet agree with Mr. Hopkinson (’ 


"LISTENER, April 19) about the photographic — ji 


clichés that are purveyed to us in the name of 


art by various journals, but it seems a mistake x 


on his part to pick out for criticism books 
written on special subjects, such as that | of 
~ W.H. Murray. . . 

Doubtless one mountain photograph. is much : 
the same as another to the non-climber, as one 


"as another to a non-fisher, but to those interested, 
or prepared to be, in the relation of hill to hill, 
‘the special architecture of rock faces known or 


~heard of or written about, and the snow condi- 


tions that from day to day alter the character 
of corrie and gully and ridge, the photographs 
in this book instead of being merely ‘ masses of © 
~rock and snow’ do most adequately illustrate the 
text. They aim neither at ‘an impression of 
-nor the aesthetic perfection of 
the what, in these, matters 
more than the how, and so, for this purpose, 
it should—Yours, etc., ~ 


.Glasgow _R. TEBBUTT 


Eton Leaving Portraits 
Sir,—The article by Julian Hall ‘dealing with 

the exhibition at the Tate Gallery is of great 

but the historical details regarding 


memorial tablet which is cut into a pillar near 

‘the pulpit in the Ancient Parish Church at 

» Frodsham, Cheshire, and read as follows: 
Prodesse Conspici 


‘In memory of « 
‘William Charles Cotton, M. AS 
sometime worker in New Zealand with 
Bishop Selwyn. 
’ Rorn 1814. 
eViear of his Parish from 1857 until his death 
in 1879. 

On the memorial tablet (under the text) there is 
-a bee in relief, picked out in gold and silver. 
William Cotton was an authority on beekeeping, 
wrote several books on the subject, and intro- 
duced honey bees into New Zealand.—Yours, etc., 


Frodsham Enrip L. JONES 
% 


_ News Diary: April 25-May of 1951 


First returns in the Australian General Election 


show that the Government has retained con- 
trol of the House of Representatives with a 
reduced majority 
French Government tables new Electoral Reform 
~ Bill ‘ 


Monday, April 30 - 
President Truman recommends to Congress that 
’ £2,000,000,000, shall- be appropriated for de- 

fence in 1952 

‘Persian Senate unanimously approves Bill to 
nationalise Anglo-Iran‘an Oil Company 

»Minister of Supply gives warning of low level 
of raw materials for Steel making 


Tuesday, May 1 - 


- Communist pressure before Seoul is reduced 


House of Commons debates Opposition motion 
on defence production 

Foreign Secretary makes statement about Anglo- 
Iranian Oil Company 
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oN my hand now is a piece of brick which I Borgel from the remaved, ine arduous human labour, if the canal were still, to convey ¥ 
7) ruins of Babylon, its bright blue enamelled face only slightly the vital water, and not overflow, to swamp the surrounding fiel ts 
pina: dimmed’ with the passage of some 3,000 yéars. It had provided and drown the inhabitants. It is this silt which has created the hole a 
pe decoration for the processional way which led through the heart of this alluvial plain, and can Tenew its fertility, but has at the same 
‘of this most wonderful and most wealthy of the world’s ancient cities. time formed the greatest difficulty in irrigation. For, as soon as the 
But, while nearly all-the ruins are of brick made from the clay water is taken from the fast flowing river into the slow canal, the 
‘/ . t “silt begins to deposit itself, and constitutes a ‘constant ; 
+ problem. The canal bottom becomes filled higher and 
higher with silt until the canal will accept no further 
water from the river; then, with constant dredging 
through the years, the walls on each side become so 
high with the dredged mud that the further piling. bys 
human labour becomes impracticable. Thus the canal’ _ 
becomes dry, or breaks and overflows; and the fields 
go out of cultivation and the city starves; until the 
vast work of planning a new canal and providing the — 
huge labour force is undertaken. So heayy indeed is the 
deposit of silt carried down by the rivers, that the delta 
extends some three miles further into the Persian Gulf 
each hundred years: in the days of Sinbad the port of 
- Basrah from which he sailed may have been thirty miles ~ 
nearer to the sea than it is today. And, when the Tigris 
is in flood, it carries so much matter in suspension, 
that, as I have lain in my bath in the stern-wheel river ~ 
steamer, mud to the depth of two or three. inches was 
deposited around me. 
But there are problems in Mesopotamian irrigation 
other than the silt in the canals: in the early days of — 
* British rule there, after the Turks had been driven out, 
The ruins of Babylon: on the right is the Ishtar Gate, which was just outside the north-east it seemed such an easy matter to,bring hundreds of © 
corner of the citadel and gave access to the great processional way built by Nebuchadnezzar, square miles of desert land-under cultivation by metely 
: The site of the Hanging Gardens is believed to be in the top left distance. leading a water channel from a little higher up the 
: si river, and this was begun on a large scale. Plenty of 
deposited by the Great River, the most renowned edifice of Babylon: water was available, the land was easy to cultivate even with the native 
‘its Hanging Gardens, one of the seven ancient wonders of the world, . plough made of two crossed bits of wood drawn by an ox, donkey or 
were largely faced with hewn stone brought with immense labour from camel; the corn quickly germinated, and soon the desert was covered 
the hills, hundreds of miles away. in green; but within a few weeks, however plentiful the water, the green 
Terrace over terrace the gardens towered Aas the flat Pg to a__ leaves faded, the plants died and the desert entered into its own again. —- 
. height of 350 feet, each stage with its scented flowers, gardens and S52 sy ae 
shady trees, watered by flowing streams pumped from far below: all 
provided by Nebuchadnezzar for his Persian queen, who, in the intense ~ 
heat of the plain, longed for the green foliage and cool winds of her 
native home in the far-distant Persian hills. 
Stretching north and south from Babylon is the great Tigris- 
Euphrates valley, without mountain or hill to break the sky-line, the 
’ only eminences being the sites of other ancient cities in ruins, raised 
above the plain by themselves being built upon previous ruins. This 
alluvial plain, about 35,000 square miles in extent, forms over a sixth 
. of the whole area of Iraq, or Mesopotamia, ‘ The Land between the 
‘ Rivers’; and in the times of Harun-ar-Rashid, and the Arabian Nights, 
supported from five to ten times its present population, upon what was 
then its carefully Cultivated and well-watered soil. And for thousands 
of years before it had been one of the greatest grain-growing lands 
in the world, upon which great civilisations had flourished, and had ~ 
extended their empires over the whole early world, until neglect, abuse 
_ and wars had ruined its agritulture and destroyed its prosperity. 
Babylon itself, for instance, once the heart of the greatest empire | 
that the world had known, and surrounded by productive fields, now 
lies in desolate ruins, without water or cultivation. And, to me, as I 
approached it, most impressive were the immense mud walls towering- 
up in front, far above the height of an ordinary house; at first sight 
they appeared to be the mighty ramparts of a ruined city; but as I 
passed through the successive walls, and saw them stretching away 
into the far distance, I soon observed that they were broken down 


canals which had brought water from the Great River -to irrigate Hilleh, on the Euphrates near Babylon: the cnt é ha tes site relies ed to 5 as 


the surrounding lands and to supply the needs of a great population. notation ‘ By the of Bab lon we sat down and we ss .: 
Their height is due to the mass of silt which had regularly to be the 4 a ca coy ie eee er «> 
“ : - if ~. " * So J aS 
‘ be - bey a ¢ vad _ ’ Yd y a, 
» : ; y oer Wh “ % 
: - + ? ¢ Ss aio? 


aporates in the: dry air from ie” 
ense sun and a (hypothetical) 
do still more salt i is left pelenes 


salt la 

s to be repeatedly washed sit} hab to be 
then the salt-filled water pumped back to the 
has had time to _evaporate and leave its salts behind, 
‘salt content of the soil i is reduced to a quantity which 
olerate. — Meee 
of desert may thus be got back: into cultivation; but one 
- of the ange features of Mesopotamia is that extensive once-cultivated 

ands now lie overwhelmed by marsh and brackish lake (the great 
e, for instance, which produces very large and most excel- 
. These marshlands and lakes of the Euphrates, in which dwell 
stinctive Marsh Arab race, originated from the breakdown of the 
previously highly developed irrigation and drainage system: a break- 
from. sheer neglect, from lack of administrative energy, or 
vages of war in which the embankments and headworks 
of: anals were destroyed by such enemies as Hulagu Khan, grand- . 

on of Genghiz, who sacked Baghdad, and turned the surrounding fat 

ds into sterile steppe and green meadows into stagnant marsh. 
TT recover these marshes will be a most difficult and costly feat, 
Iv. possibly wef creation of ‘Polder’, reaping on a oe Sere 
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~\HINGS which she saw, the view (as a window, trees and — 
the night sky full of stars, took Alice’s thoughts forward 
', to events which would be. But music took her thoughts back 
into the past. Now she was sitting on one of the twin beds 
_ in her room of the apartment, leaning back against the headboard. She 
had been looking out of the window until a minute before, watchin 
the February day fade to green in the west and listening to the win 
tise. About her on the blue chenille spread, books and examination 
papers were scattered in the pale circle of light from the lamp on the - 
table between the beds. She had glanced from one to the other, and 
when she had given up trying to concentrate on her work she had ~ 
~ looked out of the window and thought about what she was going to 
do when the others came home. But, through the closed bedroom door, 
_ the rise and fall of music reached her from the front of the apartment 
_ where Pete was practising on the piano and she ceased either to think 
or to see: Occasionally the sound of the music was broken by the metallic 
_ clash of pots and pans against the stove in the kitchen where Thelma, 
the Negro cook, was preparing supper. But the sounds reminded her 
- of nothing. “They ‘were merely sounds, orchestrated. to the Chopin 
_ waltzes, and gradually the waxing memories in her obscured both sight 
4 und. She did not see the cold twilight outside the window darken 
‘bare branches of the trees waving in the wind and the tele- 
-s and tarpaper roofs were no longer visible. She was unaware 
e darkness there was as yet no moon. She did not even see the 
lamp | flash on at the corner of the block, lighting up the dark tree 
‘s and § swaying branches. Her mind was lost in a tangle of music 
mory. 
; ‘sunshine and ‘ovine ‘translucent | alot had mottled the 
ight leaves of the trees when she moved into the Winters’ 
1¢ autumn. The brick apartment-house was four storeys 
the neighbourhood of two-storey frame houses; through 
windows over which no curtains hung, the sun streamed 
rnings and afternoons, from the rugless parquet floors 
ng-room, and she returned from teaching school each 
te: to find the windows dancing with sunshine and laughter. 2 
hrer was that of Pete and Thelma. Alice’s room was in 
back of th apartment, but as there was no one home in the after- 
but the Winters’ youngest son and the Negro maid, Alice some- 
) nem. Pete would be playing the piano and Thelma would 
as pais or Meee sort shoe coma between running back 


the S. ra tight up the fast. flowing Tigris 
for over 200 miles. frou nae the river banks on each side ar 
clothed for many miles deep with a thick forest of carefully. cultivated 


date palms, this fringe of deep green ending abruptly in the brown — 
_ sands of the desert as the limits of irrigation channels are reached. The 
_ produce of these palms provides a very valuable export, for in August- ae 
September (when the damp and warm Khamsin, or ‘date-ripener’, _ 


blows from the steaming waters of the Persian Gulf to bring ripened 
nectar to the fruit) lines of big ships lie for. weeks along the course 


of the river, awaiting the embarkation of the luscious date, in order that. 
it may be conveyed to its chief market in America with the loss of as _ 


little as possible of its honey-sweet juice: a freshly picked, fully ripe 


date will squelch in the mouth almost like a grape! In fact to the — 
Arab in the less commercialised districts the month of the date harvest _ 
brings his nearest approach to Paradise on earth; he needs not to 


catch: fish nor to till the soil, for if he lie under the shade of his date 
Bae his food almost literally drops into his mouth. 


And some approach to an earthly paradise it is indeed possible to. 


create in’ this land,. which, though largely barren at present, first 


produced: corn to make possible the earliest civilisation of the city 


states; and in which, at the confluence of the Great Rivers, extends 
the “Gea conch site of the aes = Eden.—Home Service “2 
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‘and forth’ to the Kitchen where she was aang’ supper. If Alice. had 
no work to do she sat in the front room of the apartment also, flopped 
in the large overstuffed chair and hassock, her thin figure only a sickle 
curve against their soft expanse, and felt as much at ae as she did 
in the country. with her brothers and sisters. 

The whole family returned in time for supper. The oldest son, 
Perrin, was full of life and Alice liked him. It had been his idea that 
the family should take in two young people to live with them, and 
he had chosen the two people, Alice with whom he had gone to college, 


and Edna who worked in the same office with him now. Only Edna | 
seemed restrained in the.easy family atmosphere, and often after supper 


instead of returning to the room.which she shared with Edna, Alice 
would stay up front with the family. If she went back to the bedreom 
she would find Edna concentrating on whatever she was doing, brush- 
ing her hair or removing her make-up, and Edna would continue just 
as though Alice were not there. Edna was a little blonder and plumper 
and older than Alice, and she was more intense even when she was 
most impersonal. She paid a great deal of attention to her skin and 
her clothes. Sometimes she sat for half an hour at the dressing table 
massaging her face with creams, just as though Alice were not in the 
room, and on the evenings of days when she had worn her blue dress 
with the white cuffs and collar she would wash the collar and cuffs in 
the bathroom and hang them on a coathanger from the window shade 
so they would be fresh and white to wear the next morning. If Alice 


spoke to her she stopped whatever she was doing, turned away from the 


mirror or laid down her hairbrush to answer, but when she had answered 
she always returned to what she had been doing, and Alice felt that 
her having spoken had been an interruption. She felt that she should 
not speak unless there was something important to say, and there 


never was. - 


So she began to stay in the front of the apartment after supper and 
talk with Perrin. In the parlour old Mr. Winter read the evening news- 


paper or talked about money with his daughter while Pete studied, © 


so Alice and Perrin would sit in the dining room at the cleared table 
and whisper about the past when they had been in college, or Alice 
would listen to Perrin’s plans for the future when he would not work 
in an office but would be a success in a Noel Cowardish way. Alice 
liked Perrin and enjoyed talking with him more than with anyone else 
she knew. But her interest in him was only friendly, and after a while 
she realised that his mother thought that it was something more. It was 
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not the firs time that someone e had peceived this impression and she was 


annoyed. When she had first told her family that she was moving in 
with the Winters, her sisters had kidded her that she was in love with 


Perrin and for some reason their kidding had infuriated her. She had ° 
turned on them with an angry cry, in contrast to her usual mildness, 


and denounced them as a bunch of silly fools. It infuriated her for 


. anyone to try to reduce all of life to the one desire of getting married. 
- She loved children, and she would marry and have a large family, but 


she was capable of thinking and doing other things, she had told her 
sisters, and she was sorry for them if they were not. 

With Perrin’s mother, however, the accusation was subtler and more 
difficult for her to refute. Each evening when Pete finished his lessons 
his mother asked him to play ‘ Liebestraum’, which was. her idea of 
music classical enough for her to approve but sentimental enough for her 
to enjoy, and after that his grandfather usually insisted on ‘ ’ll Take 
You Home Again, Kathleen’. Then, although it was not later than 


nine-thirty, they would retire to their rooms and either listen to the | 


radio in bed or go to sleep. Except for Pete in the parlour, Alice and 
Perrin would be left alone. But never for long. Always, after a few 
minutes, Mrs. Winter reappeared in her nightgown and told Pete that ~ 
it was time everyone was in bed. Even after he obeyed*her and retired - 


to the sun-porch where he slept on a studio couch, she reappeared time .~ 


and again on her way to the bathroom or the kitchen and when she 
saw Alice and Perrin she expressed great surprise that they were still 
up at such an hour. Perrin laughed at his mother and told Alice that it 
was just her way. But Alice was upset by the insinuation. 

She spoke of this to Edna one night when she returned to their room, 


annoyed by Mrs. Wintex’s third trip to the kitchen i in half an hour, but 


Edna merely replied : 4 

“Oh, all that one’s worried about is saving on the light bill’. - 

‘ Nevertheless, it makes me darned mad’, Alice said. ‘I don’t want 
her son. And now I want to write out a cheque to send for a ticket to 
the concert at the City Auditorium next month ang I-don’t dare go 
back up front where I’ve left my pen’. 

‘Just a minute’, Edna said, ‘ and I'll lend you mine’. ‘ 

She got out of bed, slipped on her dressing robe, and crossed the 
room to the chiffonier where she kept her hand mirror, her comb and 
cosmetics. When she found her pen and gave it to Alice, she said: 

‘If you like, why don’t you send for two tickets and we can go to the 
concert together. I can give you the money for mine now and you can 
pay for them both with one cheque ’. 

So it had been arranged that Alice and Edna would go to ‘the 
concert together. A more friendly atmosphere reigned in their room 
and Alice preferred to stay there after supper instead of submitting 
herself to Mrs. Winter’s spying. But one night, a week before the 
concert, Edna did not come home to supper, and when they had eaten 
Alice stayed up front with Perrin. After everyone else was in bed 
they were in the kitchen standing by the stove and drinking a pot of 
cocoa which they had made, when Alice said: 

‘I wonder what’s happened to Edna. She didn’ t say anything about 
not coming home to supper and she’s still out’. 

Perrin grinned over his cup. 

‘ She didn’t say anything about not coming home to sleep, either, 
but she probably won't’. 

“Why won’t she?’ Alice asked, pouring the last of the cocoa from 
the pot into their cups. 

‘I mean that it’s about time for her to sleep out again’, 

‘ Sleep out where? ” Alice asked. 

She did not comprehend his insinuation. Edna had told her that she 
had been transferred to the office from another state and that she had 
no family in the city. As far as Alice saw, she had no close friends — 


either, and her mind closed on Perrin’ s remark as a hand closes on 


emptiness. ~ 
* Well, she doesn’t say’, Perrin runeed setting his cup down in the 
Sink, ‘but you can be sure that it’s not in some hotel room alone’, © 
Alice smiled as it seemed to her that he was smiling and carefully 


crossed to the sink and set her cup beside his. Then she said that, in 


any case, it was late and she would have to be up early in the morning. 
She hurried out of the kitchen and down the hall, no longer smiling 
and not trusting herself in her anger to look back at Perrin. The apart- 
ment had never seemed bare to her until then, but as she passed down — 
the long hall, empty except fer the telephone table in the middle of 
its length and for the pale flowered wallpaper on either wall, scratched 
and dirty where furniture too wide for it had been carried in and out, 
the apartment had suddenly looked sordid and barren. 
Pd i 
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She + was glad: to eed. the Caticont whet Edna tad ‘put up w 
tie-back curtains. Hurriedly, she undressed and tried not to. think 
what Perrin had said.- But instead of going to sleep she waited 


the sound of Edna’s return to the apartment. It was not her business — 


what Edna did, she told herself,‘and it ought not to upset her even if 


the thing which Perrin had said were to be true. Yet for some reason ; 


she was wildly determined not to believe it. And she awoke in the 


morning with a start and turned her head quickly to look wid clears - 


at the empty, unslept-in bed at her side. - 
That evening Edna came home to supper, but there was no talk 


of her having been away the night before. At the supper table the — 


conversation centred on the change in the weather. It was the first 
winter day. The temperature had dropped that morning, the sun had — 
risen silver instead of gold and had remained frozen high in the sky 
all afternoon. Alice listened carefully all through the meal to hear — 
if Edna would give some account of her absence or if it would be — 
mentioned by the family. But nothing was talked about except the 
weather, and for the last half of the meal old Mr. Winter read aloud 
-an editorial from the evening newspaper. There was nothing for Alice 
to do but to assume that what Perrin had said was true and that a 
‘silent accord existed among everyone not to mention it.’ 1 


Monday night she and Edna left the apartment together and went * 


cm 


across town to the City Auditorium. As they walked up the block to - 


catch the streetcar, Edna put her arm through Alice’s arm, and Alice 
would have been delighted if she had not been terrified that the i intimacy — 
meant that Edna might make a confidante of her. At the intermission » 


as they stood together in the lobby she laughed loudly even before she _ 


heard what Edna was saying, as though the real cause of her emotion 

were in something which must always exceed acknowledgment or 

expression, and on the way back to the apartment she shivered ie 

something more than the cold blasts of wind blowing against them. 
_Edna had been so abrupt, so direct in her intimacy, that Alice could 

not be sure that Edna really liked her. It must have been friendliness, - 
however, rather than a love of music which has prompted Edna’s 

coming to the concert with her, for Edna had listened to the music 

“with somewhat the same’ cold formality. with which she attended 

the supper table at the apartment. And as they walked along the side- 

walk, holding the collars of their coats together for protection against 

‘the wind, Alice made an effort against her instinct not to hear what 

Edna was saying, against her fear that suddenly and without warning 

Edna was going to tell her something that she did not want to hear. 

She did not want life to be dramatic. She did not want to have to 

approve or disapprove. Yet despite her effort she could hardly believe 

her ears when, as they were standing on the traffic island at Five nr Ou 3 

waiting for their streetcar, Edna said: 

“I wish I were as content as you are. I’d like never to look ata man 
again, but just to go to concerts for the rest of my life. I mean it. But 
I guess I’m just not cut out to be a bachelor girl’. 

. The wind was whipping her coat skirts about her legs and Alice 
looked down at her feet as she held her coat close about her and” 
answered: J 

‘ Shucks, I don’t know what rebe you think I’m satisfied ”. 

Before she was over the unreasonable panic which had seized her at 
so. simple a statement, the streetcar was before them, they were a 
to get on, and Edna had replied: 

‘Well, all I can say is that you’re a hell of a lot more satisfied 


- than I am’ 


The car rattled them across town; they hubiied: down the hill to the 
apartment and up the stairs to their room. All the while they were 
talking, but Alice hardly knew what she was saying. She talked only 
so that no pause. would come in which she would have to think back 
over what had been said before. | 

- After the light was out she lay in bed planning to say pa 2 
to Edna which would make everything all right, but she was not sure 
what it was which was wrong, and like a grief without a pang her 
anxiety found no outlet. After a long time she went to sleep. In the | 
middle of the night she awoke suddenly and Jay awake again for a long — 


time in the dark. But she did not know what thought had awakened 


her, and finally she turned her face into her pillow and smothered ber 
consciousness back into oblivion. 


* The next day her realisation of Bad ecient around hey seemed to 


fade the way the sun had faded a week before. A nfist seemed to 
separate her from everyone about her. At school, all afternoon she waited © 
as though something violently important was going to happen in the 


evening.. But in the evening she was as vague as ever. At the supper — . 


abe tek 
Siar 


in Edna directoh. She Gridressed = 
vice sud ey. too loud, and dey in 


oe 


pial to Paice’ he mist about 
Eee re: gone. The boi spoke’ out 


"gue there’ll be an extra “dessert ‘ea someone tonight ’ 
said. ‘ “Tt looks like Miss Edna is sleeping out again ’. 

d at her plate, knowing that Mrs. Winter was watching 

= guess if we don’t want to be left out of things you and I will 

eas out and get ourselves a man too, Alice’, she continued. 

y you. I’ve already had one, so there’s no chance of my 

left an old maid. But I think either one of us could do better 

don’ t you?” ae least we. could | get ourselves an unmarried 


sked ‘How do you! know he’s ; married if you’ve never seen him?’ 
Tri ned on his mother, saying: ‘ Now do you see what I mean 
little pitchers having big ears?’ 

Mr. DERBED shouted : é Leave the table, young man. Leave 


a —~- 


I 


= a <a is. oe He, since we can Aah the artist’s 
onality in neurophysiological terms as the resultant of the extremely 
plex electrical forces of his brain. ‘I never saw a sunset like that, 
. Turner’, said the lady. ‘Don’t you wish you could, Madam! ’ 
replied Turner. But when we see a sunset the result is not just a sunset, 
‘is a sunset plus something in us. And a sunset plus Turner’s lady 
estioner did not equal a sunset plus Turner. “A fool’, says Blake, 
“sees not the same tree that a wise man sees’, which is literally true. 
The subjective element is even more prominent in abstract or non- 
5 ‘Tepresentational art, in which, as Herbert Read puts it, 
i contemplated, but not within a philosophical frame of reference which 
lays down what the world is, or what it~should. be’. Herbert Read 
_ quotes Tolstoy’s definition of art: ‘To evoke in oneself a feeling one 
has: experienced, and having evoked it in oneself, then by means of 
m ovement, lines, colours, sounds, or forms expressed in words so to 
transmit that feeling that others experience the same feeling—this is 
the activity of art. Art is a human activity consisting in this, that one 
“¢ _ man consciously, by means of certain external signs, hands on to others 
feelings. he has lived through, and that others are infected by these 
‘peg and also experience them’. ‘This is the expression in psycho- 
ical terms of the process which I have been describing in terms of 
ee ohesioloas: Each account is valid in its own sphere and they 
illuminate each other, provided each takes its proper place in a eons 
‘ knowledge which can find room for both- 
conclusion, may I make a few brief comments on the sort of 
| we find repped in if the, ideas have been omar are true? 


- 
7, 
. 


ps than we have been accustonted: to think, a question oe termin- 
lowing custom, we describe thought and feeling as mental, 
mo reason to ‘exclude from that term any conscious state, and I 
id accept the definition of Russell who said: ‘I hold that whatever 

; t inference i is mental ’. It follows that mental experiences 


you may y ask, if we accept neutral monism and say that the 
brain are two aspects of the same thing, is not this merely 
aterialism brought up-to-date? But if the stuff of the 
e know directly is mind, and matter is the same thing 
yf conceptual symbols created by mind, it would 
ble to call it mind as to call it matter. And 
tter, is not what it was. It has turned into energy, . 
; become a pattern and the molecule a pattern of 
different : Physical substances and their behaviour 


the headboard of the bed, Jooking across the room and out of the ‘ 


‘feeling is” 


| aaa the universe of which we have the most direct know- - 


and this ‘mo aS s | 


anyone. = FS eee ees * 


Now the music coe i it all back ¢ ‘e he as shi sat lcanips ee - 


- window at the branches swaying, in the rising wind. But the main thing — 
‘in her mind was something ‘which had never been there before. Tears — 


welled in her eyes as she looked down at the books and examination _ ' 


papers scattered about her on the blue chenille spread and tried to — 
escape the thought. But escape was not possible. Why did the same 
idea occur to all of them? What was it that made all of them have 
such a different idea of her than she had of herself? Perhaps she was" 
wrong about them. If she was so different from the way she seemed ~ 
to them perhaps they were different from the way they seemed to her. 
But such thoughts did no good. Something would have to happen. 
Edna would come home any minute now, the family would arrive, and 
‘they would all meet at the table for supper. But there was no longer any » 
use in trying to deceive herself that it was about Edna or the family or 
supper that she was thinking. They were wrong. She loved children 
and would marry and have a large family. And as she sat looking 
“across the room and out of the window, she watched the new moon rise 
‘before her in the sky with the old moon in its arms, rimmed with a 
ra thread wi circled by a phantom ring of light. 


ce , (continued from page 711) . iS 


have come to be regarded as the outcome of the structure of their 
primitive components. But we have already met with pattern in the 
nervous system, underlying and rendering possible the most fundamental 
characteristics of the mind. And pattern in some mysterious way 
. possesses a life of its own, for it can survive a change in the identity 
of its component parts as long as its structure remains the same. As 
a wave can move over the sea and remain the same wave, though the 
water of which it is composed is continuously changing, a pattern can 
shift over the retina and therefore over the visual area of the brain 
and remain recognisably the same pattern. The pattern of our per- 
sonality, though it changes slowly, remains substantially the same, 
though every protein molecule in the body, including the nervous 
system, is changed three times a year. The ingredients have altered 
but not the structure. 

How are we to envisage the phydioloeical patterns upon which reneal 
activity depends? Pitts and McCulloch have employed complex mathe- 
matical formulae to explain the physiological basis of abstract thought, 
and I do not think that anything simpler will serve. Consider what 
happens in the brain when we perceive a circle. As I have said else- 
where, ‘ We might expect to find that there is something circular about 
the events in the cerebral cortex, for it is these, we are told, which are 

“ projected ” into the outside world when we perceive a circle. Nothing 
of the sort is true.’. .. When we perceive a two-dimensional circle we 
do so by means of ai an ‘activity in the brain which is halved, reduplicated, 
transposed, inverted, distorted and three-dimensional ’. One might add 
that as no two brains are the same shape, the shape of the physiological 
disturbance is different in two people looking at the same circle. So 
_ the comparatively simple process of seeing a circle cannot be explained 
in terms of the spatial organisation of the corresponding activity in the 
brain: it must, presumably, depend upon the development of complex 
relationships of these events in space and time which we may find can 
be expressed only mathematically. Once again it is structure, which is 
all-important. This world surely is very different from the world of 
the older materialists. 

One last word. Our knowledge, as we have seen, is symbolic: our 
knowledge of the external world is based on perceptions which depend ~ 
upon the physical structure of the sense-organs and nervous system. 
This in itself constitutes a limit to our perceptions; and it is likely 
enough that it sets bounds to our thought also. Need we believe that a 
nervous system evolved to facilitate action upon the physical world 
is capable of presenting the mind with conceptual symbols adequate 
for the whole of reality? He is a bold man who would claim that 
today.—Third Programme 
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The Week’s Work in the Garden 
By F. STREETER 


HAVE never seen anything grow so quickly as the Lily of the each way in the rows: By getting them out now you will save yourself 
Valley this year. Despite all the previous rain and the beating a lot of work, and perhaps worry, later on. Do the ground as well as 
down of the soil, they came through like giants: but you will you can, and a little sprinkling of dried blood around the roots will help 


help them if you give them a little top dressing with 
sifted leaf-soil, before the leaves uncurl. Always be careful 


when you are picking the flowers not to pull the plant up; 


the roots are only just under the surface. 

You can now begin to get out the half-hardy plants. 
Properly hardened, they will stand a little cold, but we 
should not get anything in the weather line to hurt them 
now. First prepare the ground well. If you have a mixed 
border that was forked over earlier in the spring, just fork 
it again lightly. Arid leave it for several hours to dry 
before raking it down into a fine tilth; it always pays to 
make a good job of this. Make a hole with a trowel 
several sizes larger than the ball of soil on the plant, 
which should be carefully lifted from the frame or box. 
Make sure all the plants are really moist at the root; never 
put in a dry one, and if you find the soil in the box dry, 
put it on one side, and thoroughly water it and allow it 
to drain off before you take the plants out. If the roots 
are moist. there is no need to water them in; anyway, 
that is.not a good practice at this time of the year. You 
want your surface soil fine and loose, though the plants 
themselves must be planted firmly. Press the soil round 
the plants with your two hands—don’t trust to the trowel, 
as You may not put sufficient pressure on it—and always 
make sure not to damage the stems. Last week I saw a 
young fellow in London planting some pansies out of a dry 
box. He gave one dig with a trowel, took hold of the leaves 
and flowers and pulled them out of the box—ugh, terrible! 
After months of care and attention to receive that treat- 
ment just when the plants 
were starting to flower and 
show their beauty was really 
too bad. Do give everything 
a fair chance by careful 
treatment. 

One of the first plants to 
go out is the antirrhinum. I 
notice an extra supply of 
them about this year; so 
don’t let them get hard and 
starved. Don’t stop them, 
either, but try to get an early 
spike and then cut that off 
immediately it has finished 
flowering. This will give all 
the side shoots a good chance 
to push on, and =the last 
display will be better than 
the first. Always plant your 
antirrhinums in good groups, 
never singly. H you have a 
dry wall, drop a few seeds 
in the joins between the 
stones (you will be surprised 
how well the flowers thrive 
and flower). 

You can also put out your 
early summer-flowering chry- 
santhemums rooted this 
spring. Harden them off first 
by giving them full air for 
a week or so before planting. 


Allow them fifteen inches Early-flowering chrysanthemums 


the plants on their way. If 
you leave them in the box 
too long they may become 
infected with leaf miner and 
lose their bottom leaves. 
Take my tip and have a 
batch or two of double 
gallardia mixed. You never 
saw such a show as they 
‘make, and for the small 
- border they are very hard to 
beat; and yet you seldom see - 
them. Don’t mix them with 
the singles. The sooner you 
get the hollyhocks out, the’ 
quicker you will have your 
display. Never let them suffer 
in the pots or boxes; the 
roots like to work and become 
strong before they start 
throwing up their spikes— 
and what spikes they are— 
seven to nine feet high! 
Planted now there is much 
less chance of their becoming 
infected with rust. Give them 
at least two feet apart in the 
border. = 
Here are some quick tips 
for the week. Get your gera- 
Lilies of the Valley niums and fuchsijas hardened 
off. Sow your sunflowers in . 
a sheltered spot. Don’t forget to take out the over seed 
stalk from your rhubarb. Watch everything likely to have 
greenfly, and spray with insecticide at once.—Home Service 


Speaking in the Home Service about chrysanthemums, JOHN 
WOOLMAN said: ‘It is well known by growers of indoor 
varieties that the first crown contains many more petals 


“than subsequent buds, and in the case of large exhibition 


varieties some contain as many as 1,600 petals on the first 
crown. If that same variety were flowered on second crowns 
there would be approximately 400 fewer petals, and a still 
greater ratio reduction on terminal buds, A particular variety 
may have far too many petals to finish its centre and make 
a good exhibition flower. So a second crown with reduced 
petals finishes into a perfect flower with an ideal centre. 

‘With regard to outdoor chrysanthemums, in days gone 
by, older growers used to advise cutting back the stem of a’ 
young plant—a method not now used. Modern methods 
allow the plant to show its growing laterals before you make 
the first pinch. This results in a better and freer crop. - 
Outdoor varieties may be divided into two classes—short 
break and long break. This means that short break kinds 
will show laterals from ground level upwards, while the long 
break varieties may grow to fifteen or eighteen inches before 
making laterals. The reason why early varieties are not 
stopped..or pinched until laterals grow is to ensure a full 
natural crop. This is a much better system than cutting the 
plant partly back in order to try to produce laterals. It is a 
mistake to think that cut-back plants will flower earlier. 
Nearly all outdoor varieties are flowered on’ first crown 
buds, and. this means that very few varieties are over-full in. 
petals. Many amateurs complain that outdoor varieties do 
not flower until frost is upon them. The reason for this is 
that first crown buds are not secured and laterals run on to © 
a second crown which does not develop buds in time’, 
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“CHABAUD, Double, Mixed Colours — 


we ae uilegia. 2/- 
12 samy, 7 4 
ypsophila, 2/- 

] 12 Rock Aubrietia, blue, at 
4 Dianthus, 2/- 
12 Geums, 2/- 
-12 Gaillardia, 2/- 

12 Swiss Rockery Paiaise 2/- 


12 Polyanthus, 2/- cris, See 
Ah Delphiniums, 2/- 
18 Dahlias, 2/- 

18 Antirrhinums, 2/- . 
18 Scabious, 2/- 

18 Pansies, 2/- 


Ee Early-Flowering CHRYSANTHS., 2/6 


- Pink, co aa Bronze, Crimson, White.) bd New Korean Chrysanths., 2/-. 


BUSH FLOWERING|poUBLE BEGONIAS: 
_ JAPANESE — CHERRIES Red, Yellow, Copper, Orange, Salmon, 


| BUSH FLOWERING | White, 2/6 doz. Extra large seiected. 
ALMONDS ‘Sen, 4/6 Caw corms, 6 for 2/-. : 


_ Flowering Shrubs, a Selection 8 for 2/- 25 LARGE- FLOWERING 


Or- your own choice. of Philadelphus_ 
Deutzia, har pene Currant, Spirea,| DUTCH GLADIOLI 1/9 
_Welgelia, each. Azaleas, mxd. 
~cols., 2/- an 25 Green Privet, 3/6; | Red, Mauve, Pink, Orange, 
selected bushes, 2 ft., 25 ee 4/6; 22 ft., White or mixed. 
._ 6/-.. Lonicera Nitida, ft.-2 ft., | Distinguished New Show Vars.— 
4 5/6 doz., 25 for 10/-. Gk N BOX ‘Lavender Dream, Mrs. Marks Mem- 
e . . PYRAMIDS for Tubs, well shaped, | ory, Reddish Majenta. Early Sunrise, 
ni " a in., fe eae Car aaa He 2/- Rent aie Red mo aoe dees eernuslyiog 
1g ee | 4 in., 15/- pair so obulers, in carlet, ew Europe, sset Orange 
: 100 COLLECTION - 10’- diam., 15/-_pair.; Green Box Bushes, | Bloemfontein, Soft Salmon. - 
_ 20 each sep nacked and named 10-12’ in., 1/- ea., 10/6 doz. Dwarf|6 Bulbs ‘of any one variety, 1/-; 
GF Princess, Red Fox, Conifers for rockeries, 6-8. in. diam.,| or the whole collection - 
i rdy, salmon; Mrs. Marks | é 
rs Memory, mauve; Gold Dust, | 


- Gupressus Obtusa Nana Gracilis, ; 
! : me |36 BULBS FOR 5/- 
_ deep yellow; half let Gh 


each. 
GLORIOUS 1/3 
. Top ‘size double Anemones, Regale or Tiger Lilies, 6d. each; 


-25/-, 6—48/-, 12-93 
ch. 12/- iioz. 


‘ROAD, THAMES DITTON. SURREY is 
- ~ Emberbrook 2043 - 


i 


Yellow, 


| 100 _ANEMONES 


2 ee ae iook mixture, or 100 Anemones,|6 for 2/6. 50 Giant French Ranun- 
50 for 3/6, dovble Begonias, : guaranteed doubles only, for 2/-. culus, 1/-.. 50 Oxalis, 1/-. 


—5iI- doz.; ‘Montbretias 50 for (nt ag SS Soe egy Peat ge Hilal Re ip te a il 


; 3/6. Mixed Ranunculus 50 1/6 worth of Pedigree Flower Seeds with orders 


ue and over, viz.: One 3d. pkt. each of Sweet 
, Mised tener seeds - Peas, Nasturtium (double gleam hybrid), Zinnia 
(Dahlia flowered), Ten-wk. Stock (dbl.), Aster \ 


er cat flowers 1/6 packet. 
(Ostrich Plume), Antirrhinum. 


vA 
Sweet Peas 1/6 packet. 
: 1- ‘postage orders under 201; (FREE Se 
Carriage Paid, under £1 add 


€.0.D. 6d. extra. Satisfaction 
SPRING CATALOGUE SENT ‘FREE ON REQUEST 


| IDEAL GARDENING Ltp. 


motes free Send for catalogue. 
PROMPT DESPATCH 
= 150 STAPLEFORD ABBOTS, ESSEX 
_~ GLADIOLI SPECIALISTS . London Showrooms: 117 Cheapside. ~ (Closed eanaay), 


Y DYAS (Dept. iy | 
‘ALING 3 Fao epaiagia Wy oN = 
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“SHOW CHRYSANTHEMUMS | 


f 20 EARLIES 10/- 
‘DUCHESS, Clear Pink. RUBY, Deep Pink. 
RADAR (New). Golden Amber. UTOPIA, 
| Bronze, Gold Reverse (Incurved). RONALD, | 
Plum Crimson. EDENSOR (New), Early 
‘White. RYECROFT SENSATION (New). 
Deep Rose Pink. POLAR BEAUTY, In- 
curved White (Huge). SERENUS, Largest | 
| White. YELLOW CORONA (Incuryed). 
WENDY, Orange Bronze. IMPERIAL YELLOM. 
CORONA, Buff Bronze (Incurved). FAIR . 
‘MAID, Shell Pink (Huge). DEBUTANTE 
New}, Cream. BAFFODIL. ROYAL PINK 
(New). SPARKLER, Fine Red. COPPELIA, 
Indian Red. MARY MONA, Pink. Well 
bd hardened, cool grown plants. Full cul- 
tural instructions for growing for. 
exhibition or garden with each order. 
All separately labelled. Any quantity 
supplied. NURSERY OPEN 8-6 daily, 
| 8 Sundays. : Toys) invited. 


THE WORLD’S GREATEST 
--—s BOOKSHOP 


* FOR BOOKS*»* 


Famed for _ its excellent 
_. GARDENING Books DEPT. 


Nen, secondhand and rare 
_ Books on every subject 
- Stock of over 3 million. volumes 


+ COMPLETE “caution. 
SEEDS AND Sonus 


: tel: 25 i eeeuretind 
25 Rose-like Ranuculus, 25 Sweet 
25 Lacombe 


2 Subscriptions taken for all British 
_and overseas magazines 


Quick Postal ‘Service 


\ 


119-125 CHARING CROSS RD LONDON WO 
Gerrard 5660 { 16 lines) * Open 9-6 be Sats) 


n, 12 Sener CHRISTIE, 
ital pot plant with ; ’ 


_— TTR 


nN 


| 12 Russell Lupins, 2/- ' ney 4 


Ik 


UTE TT TTT TROTTED 


help you to put it right. You see, 


everything growing takes food 


from the soil and unless it is put 


back plants.are unable to develop: 


properly through lack of nourish- 
ment. Now Clay’s contains the food 
plants need and its use ensures 
Flowers, Fruit, Vegetables and 
Lawns will grow as never before. 
Get Clay’s now and make sure you 
don’t “miss the bus” in your garden 


_ this year. 


Use only 14-2 ozs. per square yard 
Sold in 1’- and 1’6 Cartons, also in bags as 


follows, 33 tbs. 3/- 


(7{9-) LBFERTILIZER 


OBTAINABLE EVERYWHERE 


7 ibs. 4/6 14 Ibs. 7’6 


AoA dded Attraction fy yor Gard?” 


Acidanthera Murielae. The very latest in 


Dutch. Flower Bulbs.. A pure white bloom - 


with violet carmine centre, and choice 
. exquisite scent. Awarded 
first-class certilicate by the 
Royal Horticultural Society 
and the Bulb Growers’ Assoc., 
Holland, An order will make 
you my regular client. 
Flowering period July/Oct., 
23-3 ft. high. Ideal cut- 
flower lasting for weeks. 
12 bulbs 5/-, 25 for 9/6, 50 
for 17/6, 100 for 30/-. Post 
free. Bulbs guaranteed. 
Cultural hints with every order. 
Order now. Supplies’ are 
limited. . Send for list of 
Gladioli, etc. 


M. WIJSMAN 


Dept. P (Garden Supplies Ltd.), Addlestone, Surrey 


FOR EVERY GARDENER 
“AND ALLOTMENT HOLDER 


POWDER 
PACK 


of the famous 


METALDEHYDE 


for UG asa 


2/6 Tin 


| fe KILLER 


and Snails 


Recommended and approved by Ministry of Agriculture. 
H.R. NAPP LTD., 3 & 4, Clements Inn, London, W.C.2 


‘QOUVE HAD it! 


Has your garden a “you've had it” 
look? If it has, let Clay’s Fertilizer 


(Gr 


MW 
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The Latest Studio Books 
The Story 
of Exhibitions 
By K. W. Luckhurst, Secretary of 
the Royal Society of Arts. An exciting 


story of the evolution of exhibitions 
from the first collection of pictures 


200 years ago to the Festival of 
Britain to-day. Over 130 illustrations. 


— 92 X 63 ins. Cloth 30s. net. 
The Art of the Book 


contributions with sections on type 
design and lettering. printing the 
text. illustration and graphic repro- 
duction (including. dust jackets), 
commercial and hand binding: With 
200 illustrations. 


114 X 7% ins. 
A Century of 
British Painting 


By Anthony Bertram. Animportant 
work by an author of established. 
reputation which will be equally 
appreciated by specialist, critic and 
general reader. 114 plates, including 
32 in colour. 


93 X 64 ins. Cloth 30s. net. 


Gardens & 
\ Vers 
Gardening 
Edited by F. A. Mercerand Roy Hay. 
The 1951 edition is mostly devoted 
to bulbs for all purposes and all 


seasons. It tells the enthusiast all he 
needs to know. 150 illustrations. 


93 X 6% ins. Cloth 15s. net. 


Illustrated catalogue available 


THE STUDIO LTD. 


" Cloth 35s. net. 


7 


Edited by Charles Ede. 50 separate © 


66, CHANDOS PLACE, LONDON, W.C.2 
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BARRIE 


and the Kailyard School 


by George Blake 
6s... 


“This is a clear, competent, 
and valuable assessment 


of a_ highly interesting 
literary movement.’ 
Scotsman. 6s. 


(In the English Novelist 
Series. Forthcoming title is 
*Firbank’ by Jocelyn Brook) 


SEA DRIFT 
by J. H. B. Peel 


“It is a superb story, 
superbly told. Even those 
for whom adventure 
stories have no appeal 
should sample this one for 
the assurance and ease of 


its style.’ The Queen. 
~ 9s. 6d. 
pide 
Be ed 
teal 
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of Europe’s greatest crisis—the threatened- Soviet onslaught. on 


f ee. . = 
‘and should be read; there are scenes Mr. Koestler has hardly 


“The. Crime Club, to celebrate its 21st anniversary has chosen 


‘Arthur _ 


His new novel THE. AGE. OF LONGING i is sat at the ear | 


. d ie. cz Z ( x 
the western democracies. “‘The book is a ‘remarkable one 


“The Age of Longing is among the | I}. 


7 
ever surpassed.’’—onserver. «Girl at the Casement” by VERMEER 


PICTURES] 


. “f are obtainable from art shops throughout 
————————— — the country and a large selection can be — 
; ; : seen at the Medici Galleries including © 
mee) reproductions of ‘works by the Old 
e > ee w/ een fi) Masters and of pictures Pe gee ig 
alO \ ars ‘ | modern Pei ae d 
1 - Pa “ 
: ‘ A new “comprehensive catalog ue of: Ola ; 
Master subjects is now available as well 
as a list of Picture Postcards, both illus-~ 
trated, price 3d. each post free, together 
“with detailsof Medici Books on Art from: 
THE MEDICI SOCIETY LTD., 
TRADE & EDUCATIONAL DEPTS., 
38, PENTONVILLE RD., LONDON, N.1 4 


“THE MEDICI GALLERIES 
7, Grafton Street, London, W.1,— 


26, Thurloe Street, Sth. Kensington, | 
& 63, Bold Street, Liverpool. 4 


most original and stimulating novels published during the 
past 12 months.”—rerer QuENNELL. Evening Standard Choice. 
12s. 6d. 


Just out 


— 


Ngaio Marsh's OPENING NIGHT, which, apart from its murder | 
theme, must rank as a first-class straight novel. “She is at the 
top of her form in this back-stage murder mystery.”’—eric cuerr. _ 


: 9s. 6d. 
‘COLLINS 


DISCOVERY] 


Festival of Britain Number | 


contains articles on: 
High Pressure Chemistry 
The Pasteur Institute 
The Bower Birds of Australia 
Matter Moved by Light 


British Amphibia 
AND 4 page colour supplement — 


Obtain your copy now! 
2 Price 1s. 6d. Yearly 19s, 


TRUSLOVE 
& HANSON 


T Books: ie GUIDES 


IN THEIR HISTORIC 
BOOKROOM ARE 
BOOKS OF ALL KINDS 


‘Here’s England | 


A highly informal Guide: written by — 
Ruta McKeEnney* & RIicHARD BRANSTEN 
and illustrated by Osbert Lancaster 21/- 


‘author of Love Story (recently broadcast in 
’ Woman’s Hour as a serial) and My Sister Eileen. 


Two amusing novels 
THE WINK by Kem Bennett 10/6 


MISTLETOE MALICE 
by Kathleen Farrell 10/6— 


HART-DAVIS 


FINE. NOTEPAPERS AND. 
WRITING REQUISITES. 
_BOOKPLATE SPECIALISTS 


‘4a CLIFFORD - - STREET, | 
| NEW BOND. STREET, Wal 


andhi’s a at oa Disciple. 
_ With an introduction by John Haynes 
Holmes. Gollancz. 12s. 6d. 

Selected Writings of Mahatma Gandhi 
"Selected and introduced by Ronald 


Duncan. Faber. 12s. 6d. 
TRUTH AND ahimsa will never be destroyed, but 
if Gandhism is another name for sectarianism, 
it deserves to be destroyed . . . Let no one say 
5 that he is a follower of Gandhi’. In spite of that 
warning, the legend grows, the disciples declare 
— ape the sanctification is already taking 
ce. Madeleine Slade, the daughter of a British 
heard the call ‘twenty-seven years ago, 
he bourgeois shelter of Campden Hill, dis- 
of all worldly vanities, shaved 


E ps head, and became a humble and obedient 
: 
a 


‘3 
« 


Servant of the Ashram (the ascetic settlement of 
obe, without furniture or decorations of any 
; in which Gandhi habitually lived). Long 
before she saw Gandhi, she was impelled towards 
him by an unknown power. When, after a year 
of preparation (physical and spiritual) she at last 
stood ‘before him, she was “So completely over- 
come with reverence and joy’ that she ‘could 
~ see and feel nothing but a heavenly light. I fell 
= on my knees at Bapu’s feet. He lifted me up and 
4 


taking me in his arms said, “‘ You shall be my 
_ daughter” ’. She goes on in the familiar ecstatic 
a 
g 


With boundless joy and energy, I started on 
_ my pilgrimage. Numberless times have I slipped 
and stumbled. Many have been the bryises and 
cuts. Bitter have been the tears with which I 
havye- watered the path, and once or twice the 
clouds have come down on the mountain and I 
have all but lost my way. But Bapu’s love has 
at- last led me out upon the upper pastures, 
where God’s peace fills the sweet mountain air. 


4 
r 


strain of the mystics: 


initiated are renamed. Gandhi became Bapu, and 
the letters which record their long association are 
spiritual love letters, and called such by Gandhi. 
But they are concerned for the most part with 
the unexciting details of the daily life: of a 
modern prophet (correspondence, committees, 
conferences), aptly illustrating one of Gandhi’s 
aphorisms quoted by Mr. Duncan: ‘ Monotony 
is the law of nature. . . the monotony of neces- 

sary occupation is exhilarating and lJaw-giving’. 
But they also throw much light on the character 
aa this strange and great man, showing with 
hat singular consistency he lived for the truth, 


a 
j 


| 


Ss 


oe the evil path of hatred, greed, violence and 


ie 
Mr. Duncan’s selection has been well made, 
- and it is a pleasure for once to have Gandhi’s 
writings decently printed—though Gandhi him- 
self would have. considered a love of good typo- 
eraphy: as sinful—‘ all attachment to the senses 
death ’. The selections begin with what is basic 
Pari Gandhi's doctrines—the gospel of selfless 
derived from the Bhagavad Gita. From 
Bibiisc cose there naturally evolves Satyagraha, 


spel, with its practical effects in politics, is 
yperly given the most substantial section of 


‘the Riprs Finally comes Brahmacharya, the 
spel of chastity, and there are further sections 


She became Mira, for in most religions the | 


oo inevitably died ‘that we might be turned | 


ot Philosophy of non-violence, and to this: 


a 
ae 


- bea 


lower standard of living, in opposition to the 


-western notion that progress lies in an accumu-_ 


lation of material prosperity’. This seems to be 
a curiously materialistic conclusion for one who 
believes that our European culture can only be 
saved by ‘a spiritual _impulse’. Gandhi's 
importance, like Tolstoy’s, surely lies in his fear- 
less preaching of the doctrine of non-violence, 
his belief that permanent good can never be the 
outcome of force. In this he claimed to be (and 
proved himself to be) more than a visionary. ‘I 
am not a visionary. I ‘claim to be a practical 
idealist. The religion of non-violence is not 
meant merely for the rishis and saints. It is 
meant for the common people as well. Non- 
violence is the law of our species as violence is 
the law of the brute. The spirit lies dormant in 
‘the brute, and he knows no law but that of 
physical might. The dignity of man requires 
obedience to a higher law—to the strength of 
the spirit’. 

Gandhi devoted the greater part of his 
teaching to the elucidation of this universal 
truth. Other aspects of his teaching must seem, 
at any rate for most western minds, less compell- 
ing: his indifference to beauty, his morbid denial 
of the sexual instinct (‘If the observance of 
Brahmacharya—chastity—should mean the end 
of the world, that is none of our business’), his 
worship of the cow (‘a poem of pity’). But 


. Gandhi was well aware of his own inconsisten- 


cies, and with inborn humility did not insist 
on an intellectual. acceptance of any of his 
doctrines. ‘ Patient example is the only possible 
method to effect a reform ’. 


The Marx Brothers. By Kyle Crichton. 
Heinemann. 12s. 6d. 
For the first years of their career the Marx 
brothers lived in a state of pessimistic near- 
failure. They did not feel any power over their 
public until they learned to insult it. 
crises taught them. The first occurred in their 
early days, in a small Texas town. ‘The boys’ 
had played their hearts out, but the only 
thing that had moved their spectators was a 
runaway mule in the street outside, In a rage of 
despair the brothers began ‘to vent their hatred 
on the audience, Harpo ran up. and down cock- 
ing snooks, Groucho improvised such subtle 
insults as, ‘ The jackass, Is the finest flower of 
Texass’. They expected to be lynched. Instead, 
‘the good citizens of Nacogdoches pounded one 
another on the back, joggled insanely up and 
down on their seats, and cried with mirth ’. 
Years later they at last reached New York. On 


’ the eve of their first performance they were 


frightened and angry. The management had 
treated them with contempt as ‘a roughhouse ’. 
A new kind of audience awaited them without 
pity. ‘ Bookers, agents and Broadway-wise spec- 
tators gathered . . . for the death-watch’, As 
the brothers went on, Chico gave them their 
watchword, ‘We'll kick their teeth in’. They 
did so, and reduced the audience to abject and 
clamorous surrender. Groucho, surveying the 
audience ‘with cold contempt, announced, 
‘What'd I tell you?—hicks ’. 

Their New York success coincided with the 
great financial crash of 1929. Amida chaos that 
spread across continents their lunacy was both 
a relief from the nightmare and an artistic sum- 
mation of it all, Robert Benchley, Heywood 
Broun, Dorothy Parker, Walter Winchell, Marc 


* Connolly and Alexander Woollcott were among 


the crowds who swarmed in their dressing- 
rooms. A Hollywood contract followed, and the 
cinema made them the world’s property. 


# 
‘HE LISTENER | 


The Listener’ 5 Book Chronicle 
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‘ 


Mr.” Kyle Crichton, a close friend of the 
family, tells their story as devoutly as if he were 
recounting a religious legend. Heymakes much 
of their immigrant German upbringing (Papa 
Marx appears on the scene to exclaim ‘ Donner- 
wetter und Gott tamm’), and his method of 
story-telling is embarrassingly gemiitlich. 

Nevertheless, everything one wants is in the 
book. The manner of growth of their act can 
be traced: first, the traditional vaudeville’ team, 
with Groucho as the Smart-Aleck, Chico as 
the comic ‘ Wop’ and Harpo as the immemorial 
‘Hayseed’; then the dreary years on tour and, 
at last, with the first taste of success in New 
York, Groucho, who has hitherto lived within a 
mental shell and dreamed of studying medicine, 
is suddenly inspired to add the ultimate and 
decisive ingredient—the force of his‘ sardonic 
intellect. There is the magnificent Minnie Marx, 
with enough ambition for her five unambitious 
boys, doggedly rehearsing them, haunting the 
managers’ offices on their’ behalf, losing the 
family’s last thirty dollars cent by cent in slot 
machines and, in the days of her prosperity, 
driving about in a limousine with potted plants 
and curtains at its windows. There are scenes 
as insane and hilarious as anything the Marx 
brothers have done on the films, and always 
there is Groucho. ‘ Your eyes’, he murmurs to a 
stage ‘lady-love, ‘shine like the pants of a blue 
serge suit’. Was there ever a wickeder thrust 
against literary extravagance? 


Oversea Settlement: Migration from 
the United Kingdom to the Dominions 
By G. F. Plant. Oxford. 16s. 


In- view of recent discussions of the merits and 
disadvantages of planned migration within the 
Commonwealth, this new study is most welcome. 
It is particularly useful in that the author has 
directly in mind the more practical aspects of 
the question and is specially fitted to deal with 
them, since he was in turn Secretary to the Over- 
seas Settlement Committee and to the Overseas 
Settlement Board. Thus while the book is 
essentially’ a survey of the history of assisted 
migration, with only a small section dealing 
specifically with the problem. in the present 
setting, the historical analysis is throughout 
informed by the writer’s actual experience of the - 
development of Commonwealth migration policy 
between the wars. The result is to provide, in 
compact form, a very useful commentary on the 
main lines-of policy since 1815, on the changing 
relationships between the Dominions and the 
United Kingdom in the evolution of that policy, 
and on the translation of policy into concrete 
measures to promote and direct movement to 
various parts of the Empire. 

The book begins with a condensed account of 
migration prior to 1815. Developments during 
the nineteenth century are then examined against 
the differing views of Horton and of Wakefield. 
The main discussion is, however, given over 
to the period from 1917—when the Dominions 
Royal -Commission reported, leading to the 
formation of the Overseas Settlement Committee 
and, in 1922, to the promulgation of the Over- 
seas Settlement Act—until 1939, after the 
schemes of assisted migration had met the barrier 
of economic depression in overseas countries. 
For this! period Mr. Plant gives considerable 
detail, covering the numerous migration schemes 
promoted in collaboration with overseas govern- 
ments and with non-governmental organisations. 
At the same time he shows the emphasis, in 
such schemes, on migrants for agriculture and 
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should be transferred to County Courts. But 
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surve! awe “certain, broad 
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lativ tS migration has ‘scarcely been 
stu Section @ -way- which — would allow the 
3 ee at present of a detailed programme 

showing what capital requirements would be 
es ina long-term migration policy. These 


are defects of the subject as a whole, and Mr, 
Plant certainly cannot be blamed for them. 
3 " Nevertheless they mean that this new study, 


interesting . _and valuable though it is within its 
own limits, -must fail to answer some of phe. most _ 


Ta questions. _ Ree 
ah <<" . < % a7, - 
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The Rétéea fot thes Ran By ‘Menibars . 
of the Haldane Society. Edited by 


1 from members ‘of the Haldane ~ 


: ay on the Machinery ‘ 
, the authors would like — 
ormed out of the pee 


people than are County Court judges and Magis- 
trates’ Courts really are cheap, simple and speedy. 


“that ‘ ‘administrative bodies’ should have juris- 


_ diction over offenders below that age. 


sakes ‘Many lawyers appear almost to take a pride 


in their ignorance of psychology’ is a statement 


that is all too true. It is recommended that both 
the criminal Bench and advocates in criminal 
_ courts: should be trained ‘in penology, which 


includes some branches of psychology. Another | 


‘bold suggestion is that ‘sentencing boards’ 
-should undertake the work of both investigating 


~ and sentencing serious offenders after they have 
2 (been found guilty. 


- Some of the ideas expressed i in this book will 
appear iconoclastic. Thus wigs and gowns must 


. disappear from our courts, ‘ K.C.s with all their 
there must” 


special privileges must be abolished ’, 
a considerable degree of fusion’ between 
barristers and solicitors and Inns of Court must 
produce’ balance sheets, and cease to admit 
barristers and to have control over them. 

Another statement that seems unreal is that 
‘the police force should be enlarged’. All 
Commissioners of Police are at their wits’ ends 
to know how to do this. Increased pay has had 
no great effect. The poor recruiting in police 
_forces is one of-the regrettable results of the 
policy of Full” ‘Employment, for so many rival 
opportunities exist that do not have ‘the draw- 
back of constant discipline and night duty. 


All those who are either concerned with the 


law or interested in its: working ‘should study 


2 this ae book. - 


Stanislavsky. A Life 
eieBY David Magarshack. pet 
Macgibbon Sid: Kee. 25s. ee: 


enein:. the somewhat ponderous edifice of his 
celebrated ‘system’, 


air almost of the dictator. In the present volume, 


however, much that is intimate about the preach- 


er is revealed for the first time; and because, 
_ fortunately, the author has a sense of the truth, 


_, Some of the authors’ proposals ate unlikely — 
“to be carried out. Thus, believing that County 
Courts are ‘comparatively cheap’ and ‘ speedy’, _ 
ent they recommend: that both divorce jurisdiction 
otal & _and the matrimonial work of Magistrates’ Courts 


-Stanislavsky himself has - 
so far remained. buried. Hearing his sermons, 
we have been unable to discover what manner — 
of man it was who preached them; with that~ 


peter ‘that in such a way see 
made me | sick to look at him’. 


actors who found him difficult to work with; 


chiefly on account of the experiments he was 


_ Another’ proposal of this kind is to raise the . 
age: of criminal responsibility to fourteen and 


ra 


‘as well” as a sense of” humour, what’ we now 


~ learn is not only interesting but surprising too: 
’ Anyone who imagines. Stanislavsky, the 
~ founder of the great Moscow Art Theatre, to 
have been a sensitive producer from the start, 
will have a rude awakening. Indeed it seemed, 
during the earlier part of his career, that the 
passion (it was nothing less) he had for novelet- 


- tish plays which afforded ‘him an opportunity 


of creating stage illusions more suitable to a 
professional conjurer, would keep him from 
attempting anything better. Like Sir Henry 
Irving he loved himself as producer of, and 
- actor in, ‘The Bells’. The trouble with Shake- 
speare, he found, was that the text got in the 
way. And Chekhov’s plays, although he later 


~ made them famous in Russia and throughout 


Europe, for some time completely bewildered 
_-him. How inadequately he ny serving the 


: distinguished dramatist, the dramatist himself” 


always making, in which he used them as pup- 
pets. He could be absurdly narrow-minded too, 
as when he declared any kind of flirtation 
between members of his company to be taboo: 


“Real love—by all me@ns, for real love raises — 


ou up. Shoot yourself for a woman, drown 
yourself, die if you must! But I shall not tolerate 
any superficial titillation of the emotions, for 
that merely creates a vulgar atmosphere and 
pulls you down’. 

Oddly enough, it is when he-is outside the 
theatre—the theatre that he believed to be his 


‘whole life—that Stanislavsky comes most alive 


for us. The kind of thing he ‘could write to a 
friend while on holiday, at once makes. him 
human, even endearing: ‘Last night. a mouse 


would not let me sleep. I knocked and shouted, 


but it was no use. At last I started miaowing 
and scratching the sheet like a cat. At once every- 
thing grew quiet and I fell asleep. Don’t you 


think I ought to take out a patent for my new ~ 
invention against mice and rats?’ This is the 


story of a man, not naturally gifted, who through 
taking immense pains taught himself how to 
produce plays. 


The Poems of Alexander Pope. 
Vol. Tif. i. An Essay on Man 
Edited by Maynard Mack. 
Methuen. 30s. 
‘It is ironical’, says Dr. Mack at the close 
of his introduction, ‘that the poem of Pope’s 
which is most perfect in its formal unity and 
most impressive in its theme should be the one 
least known in our age, as we grow increasingly 
aware of the value of his other works’. One 


_ reason for this may be that Dr. Johnson under- 


estimated the poem because of his distaste for 
its central doctrine; but neglect ‘on the part of 
the layman is. more probably due to the fact 
that Pope can be all too easily quoted against 


‘himself. That he was the poet of ‘what oft 


was thought’ and believed that ‘whatever is, 
is right’ are half-truths which have been damag- 
ing ‘to the reputation of this poem in par- 
ticular. The doctrines of Pope’s theodicy are 
not, of course, original—in what poetic theo- 
dicy have they ever been so?—but the selection 
of ‘material, its arrangement, and the clarity 
and intellectual strength of the writing are all 
Pope’ $ own. 

‘Dr. Mack devotes the greater part of his long 
and absorbing introduction to an analysis of 
the way Pope develops his theme, and especially 
to the emotional promptings which led to varia- 


- tions in tone, texture and emphasis in different 


parts of the poem. He points out that all 
theodicies are by nature dogmatic, and that 
the varied qualities of Pope’s poetry render the 
dogmatism inherent in his subject matter less 
obtrusive than in most works of this kind. 
Pope, he says, was “more warmly interested by 
the ethics of Christianity than by the dogmas 
whose divisive consequences he’ could see in 
society around him, as well as in his own 
incapacitated lot’. Dr. Mack’s introduction is 
far more than an exegesis: it restores ‘An Essay 


on Man’ to its proper perspective as a poem, 


and if only for that reason should be read by 
all who are interested in Pope’s work. 
Since this volume belongs to what will 


e times, especially when Stanislavsky _ 
1S; declaiming his gospel of art in the theatre, — 
that the reader must feel sympathy for those 


(3% 


~ mature white hair’ 


_ novelists. 
‘present in the work of" Scott Fitzgerald. -I had 


eventually be the definitive critical edition of 
Pope it is inevitable that in the text Dr. Mack’s 
notes encroach rather heavily on the poem itself, 
and the general reader may wish less interven- 
tion from the editor as he pursues the poet’s 
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closely knit thought. On the other hand notes 


are the proper place for ‘sources’ and 
‘parallels’, and had Dr, Mack not used them 
fully for this purpose he would have been 
forced to curtail the more broadly critical parts 


aa fddeed nie any case the Aeteeetio. a oe page 
and the format of ‘the edition as a whole are so Bs. 
attractive that even the non-specialist reader _ 
would hardly have it otherwise. ax *h 
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New Novels and Short Stores Wigs i Sepees 


Knight’s Gambit. By William Faulkner. Chatto and Windus. 9s. 6d. ee 


* 


Haceowad) Time. By F. Scott Fitzgerald. Grey Walls. 12s. 6d. <5 
Arrow to the Heart. By Albrecht Goes. Michael Joseph. 7s. 6d. 


’ _ The Broken Root. By Arturo Barea. Faber. 15s. 
The Face of Innocence. By William Sansom. Hogarth. 9s. 6d. 


ILLIAM FAULKNER’S | newest 
volume is a set of detective stories, - 
a continuation, or a series of after- 
thoughts to his Intruder in the 
Dust. Though he brings something of his ow? 
manner to the treatment of the form, it remains 
a question whether he makes anything better 
of it than other writers have done—a question 
best answered, I think, by a look at his hero. 
The detective is today’s Galahad or Lancelot. 
Gavin Stevens, Faulkner’s paladin of justice and 
detection, belongs to the same shelf as the other _ 
descendants of Sherlock Holmes. A graduate of 
Harvard and Heidelberg, he is perpetually toying, 
with his Phi Beta Kappa key and his ‘ dime 
corncob pipe’. He is garrulous, acute, absent, 
with ‘a thin quick face and a shock of pre- 
and ‘a bland immediate 
quick fantastic voice’. ‘Hearing it’, so his 
nephew thinks, ‘ was like listening not even to 
fiction but to literature’. (The emphasis is mine). 
Like all detectives, Gavin has his mystery, his 
foible, not in his case a cult of the violin or 
the collection of incunabula, but a translation, 
‘the rendering of the Old Testament back into 
the classic Greek into which it had been trans- 
lated from its lost Hebrew infancy’. To this 
task he retires ‘ once a week always, shutting the 
door behind him, nor man, woman nor child, 
client, well-wisher or friend to touch even the 
knob until he turned it from inside’. 
' Of course Gavin Stevens has a buried past, 
an unhappy love-affair which floats to the sur- 


_ face in the story which gives the book its title, 


the longest, most ambitious and least successful 
of the lot. It is based on a set of characters 
from the later D. H. Lawrence, a spoiled rich 
girl, a pretty fading mama, a vicious young 
brother, and the Stranger, the Horseman, the 


virility symbol from the hard, Latin south: 


While the other stories are written with com- 
parative directness, ‘ Knight’s Gambit’ is written 
in pure Faulknerese. The deliberate change of 
style is striking, and its motive must be curious. 
It does not help the story. The action, con- 
tinually arrested in a spate of words, acquires a 
mesmeric intensity which the event rarely 
justifies. Faulkner seems to conceive of style as 
an impediment, whose positive importance as a 
virtue in itself must be emphasised by its clum- 
siness. Yet he writes with the simplicity of spirit 
that has always inspired affection; and he writes 
about the only world known to his novels, the 
Deep South. Regional novelists are a region 
in themselves, with Hardy as the solitary 
eminence. Faulkner belongs, with Mary Webb- 
and Mauriac, to the lower slopes. Even so, 


Knight’s' Gambit is not representative of his 


best, nor even a good introduction to it. It is in 
no way a remarkable volume, except as the latest 
product of one of the latest Nobel prize-winners. 
As a writer Faulkner lacks that edge of irony, 
that delicacy which is strength in the great 
Something of it is intermittently 


not previously read any of Fitzgerald’s ‘short 


stories, but the present selection, made by Alan — 
and Jennifer Ross, seems to me as a whole to 
make a. greater - impression ‘than The Great- 
Gatsby, which is generally accounted his best 


- work. None of these stories of the American 


’twenties could quite be described as a master- 
piece, but they must have gained rather than 
lost value with the passage of time. Fitzgerald’s 
uncertainty as a writer is that of his time. As 
he said himself, the society about which he 
wrote had no norm, no standard which was not 
perpetually shifting. His stories seem to centre 
on a momentarily arrested flux. Yet he can ~ 
extract an advantage from this disadvantage, as 
in ‘May Day’, which stretches in a shortish 
compass of words across a remarkably wide and 
moving panorama of New York in 1919. 
Fitzgerald is an unobtrusively but intensely per- 
sonal writer; his diffident, sensuous style seems 


__to me oddly reminiscent of Hawthorne at times. 


But his pity and nostalgia are clear of sentiment, 
and give the best of these stories a sharp and 
sensitive outline, like that of a Modigliani draw- 
ing. Even the slightly magaziney perfume which 
lingers round one or two of them ‘has now 
acquired a certain charm. The contents of 
_ Borrowed Time should be new to most readers, 
and it is reasonable to doubt whether - a better 
collection of short stories will appear this year. 

Arrow to the Heart is a simple narrative of 
personal experience—a deeply painful and 
nauseating experience remembered in_ tran- 
quillity. Its author is a German protestant pastor, 
and as such he here gives an account, a single 


instance, of the pastoral duties he had to per- 


form during the war. While serving with the 
German army in the Ukraine in 1942 he is called 
to a neighbouring unit to minister to a soldier 
under sentence of death for desertion. The book 
is not a documentary or autobiographical frag- 
ment. The detail—that of the author’s night in 
his room studying the condemned man’s papers, 
resuming an obscure lifetime backwards from 
death sentence to birth, that of the last moments 
in the cell when the soldier, ten minutes before 
death, ‘ seized my hands and whispered “ What 


good, warm hands you have” ’—all this has 


something more than local, factual truth, a rare 
quality in any kind of war narrative. In most 


_ such cases writers are hopelessly at grips with 


the universal, or just as hopelessly cramped by 
circumstantial odds. In Arrow to the Heart, 
even the background and the minor figures. 
have a touch of the quality that transcends local 


_ meaning. True, there are hints here and there 


of a peculiarly Germanic form of uplift, of the 
kind of spiritual levitation which even the 
greatest German writers, even Goethe and Rilke 
have been tempted to practise. But modesty is 


the real essence of this brief record. Maybe the © 


irony of history will ensure that it finds a place 
in the annals next to Le Silence de la Mer: 
The Broken Root is an unexpected instance of © 
just the kind of novel in which the author is 
worsted by his material. It belongs to the litera- 
ture of exile, like the novels of Silone with which — 


- approach the task in the spirit of a conjuror. I 
‘suppose the reader’s reaction must depend on- 


narrator, and is reduced by the device to all 


_ Questions People Ask. On the whole, The Face 
of Innocence is best read as an essay in self=- 


enthusiastically pulling the wool over his own + 


- 7 rid . — 


it: shares a common intention. It is an account 
of a Spanish republican who chooses to exile 


himself at the end of the war with Franco 
- rather than wait to be shot. He returns to Spain 


in 1949, with a British Passport, to meet the 
family he - has not seen in twelve years. The . 
author tells us in a note that while the characters” 
are his own invention, ‘ the details of the Spanish 
background, and the episodes outside the plot of 
the book are true to fact and open to proof’. 
Is it because they are open to proof that they~ 
have so little conviction? There are far too 
many episodes outside the plot, and a novel can- 
not simply be made out of information. This 
novel is used as a guide to present-day condi- 
tions in Spain. Every character is roped inifors 


-the purpose. If the hero gets lost in Madrid — 


he comes to himself among the now notorious 
cave-dwellers, whose conditions are exposed in 
documentary detail. Similar devices are 
repeated throughout. Fact and fiction are care- 
fully mixed, but they mever coalesce. As a 
picture of Madrid, today, I do not question the 
factual details, but I am certain that this novel 
is a most unsuitable contrivance for presenting 
them, It is all experience at second-hand, and 
has nothing of the authentic colour and vigour — 
of Barea’s personal records. 

William Sansom has always owe given to 
the flamboyant gesture. In fact his writing has 
been a series of such gestures. He seems to 


how far’ he is hypnotised by this approach. For 
mysélf I can only say that obviousness of inten- 
tion usually defeats the effect. I find it difficult 
to relate the conjuror’s behaviour to the trick 
he is going to perform. In his newest. work, 
Sansom makes the gesture of writing 4 smart, 
modern, efficiently cynical novel. The pub- 
lishers mention. Maugham, but Maupassant 
would do as well, or better. The Face of 
Innocence is a roman 4 trois, its heroine, Eve, 
a pathological liar. The type is not nearly so 
extraordinary as the author .seems to believe. 
He discloses Eve’s secret vice, with all the éclat 
of surprise, about: a hundred pages after the — 
reader has grown a little more than tired of it. 


-As a: version of the eternal feminine Eve is as. 


stale as a fovelette could make her, and the 
hearty types who surround her are of. the kind 
one meets so often in fiction but never in fact. 
Can it be that they have died out, or did they 
ever exist outside the fiction-writer’s manual? — 
An author, a pseudo-self, is employed as 


the contortions of a peeping-tom; but it enables’ 
Mr. Sansom, when he is not touching in his — 
backgrounds, to descant on the importance ants 
boredom of being an Author, and on the 


deception: It offers the spectacle of the novelist 


‘eyes, while the astonished reader can 2 oa | 
on, unsehteley 
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«,.. Of course, 
women are difficult 
to please’ 


‘ Starting an argument, Jim?’ 


*No, stating facts. Take cars; a ‘Here it comes’ ‘....a perfect car 

woman’s not satisfied with fine is one that’s simple to drive; comfy, 

engineering. Tell her about auto- roomy, warm but not draughty and 

matic chassis lubrication or why .«. ‘Hey, stop! Are you talking yy 

a down draught carburettor saves about the new Lanchester Four- Y ; ee Vj 

fuel—ten to one she’ll not be list- teen?’ ‘Of course, dear. Everyone ~. ¥ All 4 cities for £18 
 ening!’‘Quite aspeech, Fim. Been is? ‘But it’s wonderful! I must Vj 

taking lessons? Yet you're quite tell you about the torsional Uy Do you sometimes travel round in circles? Then 
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CRITIC ON THE HEARTH 


at sag Weekly comments on B.B.C. programmes: by independent critics y Bigs 


TELEVISION* 
i ‘ The Passing Show ’ 


RADIO, WITH ITS SCRAPBOOKS, has always been 


at its ‘best in nostalgia, and now television, in 
‘The Passing Show’, with a script by Rex 
Rienits, looks like being equally « Sse "Ehis> 
series of five programmes has 
been conceived on a large 
scale, and it may be some time 
before it appears whether the 
use of four people of different 
social backgrounds through 
whose eyes is seen the develop- 
ment of theatrical business is 
justified. Something simpler 
might have. been more imme- 
diate in effect. At the moment 
one of the characters, a young 
Welsh Labour leader who gets 
into Parliament in 1906, has 
no apparent connection with 
the theatre. He serves, however, 
to mark the social and poli- 
tical changes of the years 
between 1900 and 1910; and it 
is useful to be thus reminded 
that the theatre ought not to 
be divorced from life. 

Curiously enough, the actual 
theatrical content of this open- 
ing instalment— 1900-1910: 
The Years of Plenty ’—sug- 
gests precisely the opposite. 
The first decade of the century 
was the great period of Shaw, 
Galsworthy and Granville- Se 
Barker, men with social con- 
sciences acutely developed, 
who deployed their feelings, theories and con- 
victions into the plays they wrote. Not a breath 
of these plays comes into ‘The Passing Show’. 
Not only is there no reference to ‘Man and 
Superman ’, to ‘ Strife’, to ‘ The Madras House ’, 
there is no reference to any straight play what- 
ever. The emphasis is wholly on musicals. 


Scene from the televised version of Shakespeare’s ‘King Henry V’: the King 
i ec McCallin) on the eve of the Battle of Agincourt. The play was 
performed twice, on April 22 and April 26 


* Mr, Harold Hobson in this article covers a fortnight’ s plays and other entertainments, cet week Mr. Reginald Pound will write on a : fortnight’s outside broadcasts: and meena z 
of an informative character 


‘The Passing eae 


There are easily oni fectutile reasons for this. 
A brief snatch of song more satisfactorily 
epitomises the total effect of a musical comedy 
than a couple of lines of dialogue does\a play. . 
Music, moreover, is more emotionally byte 
than is the dramatist’s prose. Tanner’s “ry, 
there a father’s heart as well as a mother’s?’ 


OO 


inion meaningless except in the entire context 
of the play, but a chorus from ‘The Quaker 
Girl’ or ‘ The Arcadians’ recalls to many people 
a whole vanished age. 


Yet there is something to be said on the other. 


side. Except for an occasional revival, ‘The 
Quaker Girl’ is forgotten. Its style is altogether 


i x _ 


screaming in ecstasy at the wild noises of some - 


: the number ‘ ict me, Bei Maiden ’, from Florodora ’ 


it 
i Dinh Bubs 


, 
* 
4 
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lich to the musical taste of the Palladium gallery 


fat and sweating Negro. Its gentle, sentimental 
melodies strike the hearts of viewers over fifty, 
but I doubt if they mean anything at all to those _ 
born after the first world war. The same is true 


sri A ali rr 


is. of all the Bees represented in ‘The Passing 5 


Show’. ‘Florodora’, ‘ Our a 
Miss Gibbs’, songs like’? Put | 
Me Amongst the Girls ’, have 
no present life. Their meaning _ 
has evaporated, except for the 
middle-aged. : 

- But the drama of the years 
1900 to 1910 is still vigorous. _ 
It is known to, and appre- 
ciated by, thousands ‘of. young 

People to whom ‘No, No 
‘Nanette’ is only.a rumour out 
of the historic past. That cry 
of Tanner’s, though only a 
_ broken end,of dialogue in 
itself, would have a pretty 
good chance of awaking: an 
echo in the minds ‘of a con=_ 
siderable proportion of viewers 
of all ages. Nothing could be 
‘more reasonable than to sup- 
pose that the young Welsh- 
“man, lively, intelligent, good- 
humoured, and progressive in 
politics, would have been an 
_habitué of the Court Theatre 
during the great days of Barker 
and Vedrenne, when all estab- 
lished usage ‘and convention 
was wittily or . passionately 
arraigned in plays that are still 
_ read and admired. Yet, on the 
solitary occasion on which he desires entertain- 
ment, he is sent to a music hall. I cannot help 
feeling that here is an opportunity missed. 
These, however, are scruples of the conscience. ~ 
The first instalment of ‘ The Passing Show ’ was, 
in my opinion, hugely enjoyable, full-of clever 
little touches “(as when a small boy hastily 


* Shout Aloud Salvation 5 specinly written for \aetieon sn. given on April 15 
and 19: Jeft to right, front, Captain Elijah Cadman (Lewis Casson), Lovelace 
__ Dashworth (Leslie Dwyer), and Captain Janine Mayhew (Virginia McKenna) _ 
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DRAMA 
ge schists Third nese 


e it was over, to those licence 
listen | doggedly. As far as my 
went, however, it was far less 
» it threatened to be. Several 
i—one of them, | 
y intimated last week, going 


: ences no doubt, “might not 
play, is generally a welcome bird. 


‘tant: new native play in England in the middle 
ee the | century—marking, say some, the nadir 


Robertson’ 's ‘ Caste ’—was, I am ashamed to say, 


- a.gap in my experience of the living theatre.. 


As I had always wanted to hear it, it was nice 
to have the wish cured. But what a pity not to 
o it a little slowly and seriously. Obviously 
illustrious players who at various times 


ae protesting; reales 
himself felt. What if, 


2¢ author, 


ester rie: bale ee 


sz still busy Sayeeda 


t Mrs. Hemans. 

ea i to animadvert on the 

maapeet. jokes, When a don’s 
dine and ae cork. won't come 


do 13 "fanny. oR ‘the: 


He spoke his lines with the ~, 


‘mood must have been very 


“Box and 


the air sl one | wondered : ‘ 


_ ‘The Lady of Lyons’, about the pnia aes it 


from which we gradually recovered via Forbes-. 


oi are celebrated Toles ioe not have . 


after all, 
thing “more ‘than peominie “. 


* Giselle’ ‘and Verdi’s 
be taken quite seriously, our | 


to reach 1 us with a faintly © 
*, just as the week before we 
Benen or not; to haye - 


. at least of our most confident and securely 


ght Programme is so constantly—sicken- 


to listen to five or six of the big serial laugh- 


4 shows without having to hear personal and | 


semi-private jokes about the obesity of this 


nce seem self- producer or the baldness of that bandsman. 


However, this is by the way. Before I leave 
mention ‘of the Third Programme dive into the 


past, I should add that the Macready feature was - 


‘Most interesting and free from superior smiles. 

For some listeners, for example, those who 
took in both the Stratford ‘ ‘Richard Il’, which 
was admirable, and the repeat of the now almost 
_ legendary and opulent ‘Moby Dick’, the week 


~ was indeed one to remember also. 


“Release from Pain’, an instantly attractive 


- title for a feature, had. me listening delightedly — 


right from the start about the lady who thought 
both her ear-rings pinched when in fact she 


_ «had only one on, down to other and stranger 


_ phenomena. But O Mrs. Pain there is pain 


you wot not of, the death in the afternoon, the — 
sloshing about among the unrehearsed, ineffable. 


Madahms and Monsewers of the matinee muse. 


From these, who shall deliver us? Television 


perhaps. Meanwhile, having been captious about 


the last Pain programme, I am glad to record 


‘my testimonial in favour of release from pain; 
and now, what about ‘pleasure, or -will that 
involve us too deeply with listener research and 
the ‘censorship? 

PHILP St thle 


ote 


THE SPOKEN WORD 
1851- 1951 


IT IS ONE of the BB. G25 chief ’ functions to-. 
provide conducted tours not only in the more 


accessible territories of time and space but also 
_ jn the realms of imagination and conjecture. For 
the most part they are of the kind known as 
lightning tours—there and back in a matter of 
twenty minutes or half an’ hour—so that the 
refreshed and bewildered listener may ‘put a 
girdle round about the earth’, if not, like Puck, 

‘in forty minutes’, at least in a week. There are 
also those serial tours, like the one to Pakistan 
just completed under the stimulating guidance 
of Julian Duguid, or, less recently, that trip to 
‘The ’Twenties ’, in which by a series of visits 


at intervals of perhaps a week, we gain a deeper 


and wider knowledge of the place ‘or period 
_ explored. 

But last week was, as far as I know, the first 
occasion on which a whole Service Gin this case 
_ the Third Programme) was devoted throughout 
a whole week to resuscitating a single period, and 
that period no more than a single year. This 


—-was_ concentration ‘indeed and the impression 


produced was proportionately concentrated. 
The first and most striking impression I 
: ‘received was.of the gulf that separates us from 
the Early Victorians. Their outlook, their manner 
of expressing themselves, their notions of 
 feasoned. argument, of what is important and 
what superficial in criticism—how astonishingly 
different they are from ours! The first effect of 
this impression is a gratifying sense of superior- 
ity, but reflection suggests some cuncomfort- 
able doubts. Isn’t it quite on the cards that some 


~ based arguments and pronouncements will seem, 
a hundred years hence, a little shaky, just a trifle 
- off the target? 

Among the Victorians to whom I ect were 
‘Charles Kingsley, George Eliot, the Brownings, 


Carlyle, Ruskin, Peacock and the Duke of 


_ Wellington, and if they had been our contem- 


b POR ies I le have had some. Pretty sharp 


gre: if I may say so. It is almost impossible 


ing nor George Eliot, for e ng 

the smallest sense of what _ broadcast 

5 ak s should be. Browning, in | sing ‘The — 
Objective and the Subjective Poet’, presented 


his argument so elaborately and in such abstract | 
_ terms that I was quite unable to co-ordinate the % E 
_ highly interesting ideas that fell from his lips, 

while those enormous and orotund periods in 


which George Eliot delivered her views on a 


book by a Mr. Mackay, kept me in.a fever of | 


anxiety, as the dependent clauses multiplied 
themse]ves, lest we should never reach the further 
bank where the final clinching phrase had long 
since given up expecting us. And indeed with 
any less skilful reader than Cathleen Nesbitt we 
would have arrived only in a state of total 
confusion. 

In fact I-had constantly to remind myself 
that of all the readings I listened to, only one 
was intended for broadcasting, namely Kingsley’ s 
sermon on ‘The Fount of Science’, preached in 
St. Margaret’s, Westminster, on May 4, 1851. 


_ The rest were written for the eye, and I don’t 


doubt that, received through the eye, the excerpt 
from Browning would have been tichly reward- 


ing. But not that particular review of George. 
Eliot’s. It would have lain very heavy on the 


stomach even when served in silent print. As 
for Kingsley, it was noticeable how much more 
mature he was in thought and language as a 
preacher than as a critic. His sermon was fine 
stuff; his review of volumes of verse by Mrs. 
Browning, Beddoes and the young Meredith, 
written in the same year, was merely so-so. 
Ruskin, on the other hand, defending the Pre- 


_ Raphaelites in The Times, quite evidently wrote 


for the yet-uninvented wireless. And there, in 
mid-flight, | I must stop, with no space left 19 
praise some excellent readings. 

_ MarTIN Ab varsace 


BROADCAST MUSIC 
The Pilgrim’s Progress 


I MAKE NO EXCUSE for devoting this column 
entirely to the discussion of Vaughan Williams’ 


’ new opera, the most important musical event of 


the year so far and a noblé prelude to the 
Festival, to which it may well be the finest 
contribution i in the field of art. 

Bunyan’s. Pilgrim’s Progress has long exer- 
cised a powerful influence upon Vaughan 
Williams’ mind. We are inclined to be decently 
shy of discussing the personal beliefs of living 
men, but it may surely besaid, without a breach 
of good taste, that one characteristic which 
stands out in Vaughan Williams’ music is its 
religious inspiration. It is the utterance of a 
mind firm in its beliefs and not merely compre- 
hending the moral distinction between right and 
wrong, but possessed of a mystical faith as 
deeply held as Bunyan’s and as little concerned 
with the orthodox dogmas of the churches. 

It is important to appreciate this aspect of 


_ the composer’s personality, when considering the 


dramatic composition he has made of Bunyan’s 


Allegory. For this is, in the ordinary meaning 


of the word, no more an opera than ‘ Job’ was 
a ballet. He calls it a ‘ Morality’, linking it with 
the dramatic performances, designed to edify 
and instruct, given by the pre-Reformation 
Church. It-is of no use, therefore, to expect of 


this work the high dramatic tension and’ emo- . 


tional thrills usually associated with opera. We 
are to witness, as in the first part of ‘ The Dream 
of Gerontius’ but presented in a musical idiom 
as different from Elgar’s as Bunyan’s religion 


. differed from the Roman Catholic, the progress 


of a normal man, l’homme moyen sensuel with 
all his weaknesses and temptations, from this 


_ world to salvation in that which is to come. 


Such a theme expressed in the language of 


i 


4, 


a ee 
A 


ae 


the seventeenth century. does not admit of con- 
ventional operatic treatment, and even imposed 


a simple and straightforward musical style, - 


which seems to have laid the composer open to 
the charge of lacking enterprise and failing in 


- invention. It was only to be expected that, con- 


fronted with a work so unlike what is normally 
to be heard at Covent Garden, hard-boiled 
‘Worldly Wiseman, young Shallow Wit and old 
Crab should shake their heads and whisper 


sneers behind their hands. But for anyone who - 


has an ear for beauty and can comprehend, even ~ 


if he may not share, a firmly held religious con- 
viction, this was a spiritual experience such as 
comes rarely in the history of art. 

The score is simple _and direct even for a 


“English Music in the Fifteenth Century — es 


Another concert in this Third brsataanal series will be broadcast at 7.0 p.m. on Tuesday, May 8 


HE listener who tends to think of John ~ 


Dunstable as the greatest English musi- 


composer ne ‘has never Sane in ae ingenuity 
for its own sake. His long voyage of musical 
exploration, passing through such dark and for- me 
bidding valleys as that depicted fh the Fourth ~ 


Symphony, has brought him at last to a 


landscape as serene as that of Bunyan’s Delect-. 


able Mountains. The music’ progresses easily at 


what would, perhaps, be too uniform a pace, — 


were it not also so uniformly beautiful in effect. 
It is the ideal medium on which to float the 


vivid, straightforward prose of Bunyan and of. - 
the translators of the Bible. Variety is provided — 


by the episodes—let us admit the episodic nature 


of the work—of Apollyon, Vanity Fair, and the , 


» ridiculous Mr. By-Ends. Apollyon and his train 


cian of the fifteenth century is not very 
: far wrong. For this century of turmoil, . 
- which almost encompassed the death of Chaucer © 


and the birth of Wyatt, is slow to give up its 
secrets. Much of the music is anonymous, and 
many of the musicians appear to us less as per- 
sons than as shadowy, remote personalities, 
hemmed in by-court and cloister. Their musical 
legacies, flecked with red and gold, are few and 
far to seek, and until we can assess the number 
that perished during and after the suppression 
of the monasteries, Dunstable’s rivals and fol- 
lowers must remain in silent obscurity. 

His immediate predecessors are better known 
to us, and ‘the most famous of them belong to 
the group of Chapel Royal clerks who completed 
the Old Hall manuscript, so called because it 
was acquired during the nineteenth. century by 
the trustees of St. Edmund’s College, Old Hall, 
near Ware. Its place of origin was probably 
Windsor, where two canons named Thomas 
Damett and Nicholas Sturgeon not only contri- 


buted to it but also supervised its compilation.. 


Besides these two, there were twenty others, not 
all of them connected with Windsor, who offered 
motets and settings of the Ordinary of the Mass. 
It must be stressed that these settings were in no 
way related to one another musically: the prin- 
ciple of unification shown in Machaut’s Mass 
(c. 1360) was not adopted for many decades, and 
this is true of the continent as well as of 
England. In the Old Hall manuscript, the set- 
tings are largely grouped together under the four 
main sections of the Ordinary—Gloria, Credo, 
Sanctus, Agnus. The Kyrie is not represented, 
since it was customary to sing this invocation to 
one of the many plainchants available. 

Nothing more than simple mathematics is 
needed to demonstrate the kaleidoscopic variety 
of combinations affarded by the Old Hall 
grouping. Yet had these sections been composed 
after the manner of the cyclic Mass, there would 
scarcely have been enough music to last for a 
month, assuming that a different composition 
would be used every day. 
fair to credit the venerable canons with common 
as well as musical sense, for the days which 


knew no printing prized good writing, and used. 


it to the very maximum. Occasionally certain 
sections seem to belong to one another, on in- 
ternal evidence alone, and it may be more than 


coincidental that three such pairs appear to be ~ 


the work of Leonel Power. - 

Power, like Dunstable (who was his junior by 
ten years or more) travelled to Europe, and 
many of his most mature compositions are 


It is therefore only . 


of dismal Coeeites were SORA EY, presented on - 


By DENIS STEVENS 


found in the University Library and the Tice . 


‘Musicale in Bologna. He did not leave England, 
however, before making a fine reputation- for 
himself as a composer in his native town of 
Canterbury and at the Chapel Royal: Consider- 
ing the difficulties of travel in those days, when 
it took ten days to get from London to Warwick, 
it is surprising that there was so much give and 
take between the musicians of widely separated 
districts and countries. The rapid comfort of 


.modern air travel gives no such opportunity to 


absorb influences, and the result is that modern 
British composers are not only far more insular 
than their fifteenth-century forebears, they are 
also far less understood by the majority of con- 
tinental audiences. This is a far cry from-=the 
tribute of the Burgundian poet who, in an oft- 
quoted quatrain, tells of the desire of his most 
eminent musical colleagues to follow in the 
footsteps of Dunstable. This same poet has, 
unfortunately, been consistently misquoted as 
saying that the English composers played at the 
court of Burgundy. The word aveugles was mis- 
read as anglais; and the praise was given to us 


which should have been siven to the blind - 


hurdy-gurdy players. 


It is a fascinating pastime to track down ae : 


wandering musical scholars, and to find their 
names altered or disguised as they moved across 
France and into Italy. John Pyamour, Master of 


the Children of the Chapel Royal, appears in a- 


Modena manuscript as ‘ Priamor’ , and his suc- 
cessor John Plummer as ©Polumier ’ . John Aleyn 


of London is none other than Johannes Alanus_ 


of Chantilly, and he was lucky to have his name 
so carefully remembered. Many of his fellow- 
musicians were simply called ‘ Anglicanus’ or 
“de Anglia ’ for want of more specific appellation 

Practically. the entire repertoire of ly 
fifteenth-century English music is affected by 


these artistic cross-currents. The close connec- 


tion between England and France gave rise to 
the enthusiastic adoption of isorhythmic tech- 
nique in one seventh of the total number of 


“pieces in the Old Hall manuscript, and in a great 


number. of compositions by Dunstable and 
Power which are preserved in Trent, Bologna — 


and Modena. Side by side with this structural ~ 


device, so strongly redolent of French logic, 
there are freely-composed motets and Mass sec- 
tions in so-called ballade style, with the treble 
assuming greater importance than the tenor. 
Often these free treble parts were thinly, but 
nevertheless cleverly, disguised plainsong melo- 
dies, and in most cases they called for skilled 
professional. interpretation. Indeed, there was 
precious little room for the amateur musician in 


the fifteenth century, and even less for the’ 


, 


-semibreves, minims and crotchets 


carols had ei 


Fourth sition ie have me in kee 

The performance had the simple dignity 
necessary. in a work of this kind and so difficult 
to secure, and the cast, led by Arnold Matters — 
who played the part of cea with cOnNic ion 


of ee work So occasional faults due to im- ; 
perfect acquaintance with the music mattered » % 
little. The spirit of the work was secure, and 
the young conductor, Leonard Hancock, kept — J 
his. own head and held the music firmly, Jf at 8 
times too anxiously, to its course. “ey, ; 3 
DYNELEY Hussey — ee 


~ - ~ 
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ad 


fivbrid’= seein Brokeadionel Hithens you knew. 
music or you didn’t, and if you didn’ *t you kept 


-quiet and admired- those who did, 


' Music was written down in black notation, an 


anomalous term which also included red and - 


blue notes, the appropriate pigment or ink being 
transferred to a vellum leaf. When paper,bscame 


available, it-was found that the heavy black liga- 


tures had a habit of showing through the re 
verse side of the sheet, and in order to save both 
paper and ink scribes began to leave only the 


outlines of the notes, without filling them in. 


It is a great mistake to think of the music of © 
previous ages as tame, lame, or shameful. Many 
lost subtleties have only recently come to be — 
appreciated again, after sleeping on through 
countless editions whose unreduced note-values 
give more the impression of a monumental — 
graveyard than a monument of music. These | 
frigid, unreduced successions of longs, breves, 
and semibreves, when quartered so as to become 
espectively, 
‘appear more natural and eloquent to the singers: 
and conductors of today. Yet the antiquarian 
method of transcription still prevails in certain - 
foreign editions. In one of these, the . wheel 
almost turned full circle when the publishers 
decided to have special punches cut in imitation ~ 
of the diamond- headed notes of the original — 
manuscript. : 

But. the fifteenth century, rightly or wrongly - 
interpreted, is-not entirely solemn, as Walter 
Pater would have ‘it.~Many fine carols and: _ 
secular songs are extant, and one well-known 
drinking-song, ‘O potores exquisiti’, is every 
bft as reliant on the technique of isorhythm as- 
the Mass sections which antedate it by two or — 
three decades. Composers, far from being ham- ~ 
pered by deeply-rooted customs, were usually © 
only too glad to make use of them, and to im-— 
prove upon them wherever they. could. The 
rt English or Latin texts, or both; - 
and this macaronic feature was no more incon-~ 


_ sistent to the ears of the later, and unfortunately” 


anonymous, composers of the century than was - 
the double motet text of the earlier generation. - 
It may well be borne in mind that the operas of 
the eighteenth and nineteenth | centuries often — 
employ polytextuality in a first-act finale, and — 
the inaudibility of the words has no disastrous 
or disagreeable effect upon the music. Musicians ei 
who flourished during the réigns of Richard II 
and Henry V (both musical monarchs) put the 
music first, and thought of the text as a Ma 
and necessary ally. Their melodies still’ have se P 
gracious span, and their harmonies have scarcely a 
been bettered in five hundred Bg ae Se 
Progress eee ae# } es 
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of it’s Caravans 
_ 
t we | 4 - 


Ve 
‘a 


Take the high road to happiness 
in a mobile home! Touring by 

car is fun—but touring by caravan is 
mis: Sth bdr LIVING! There’s no need to worry 
+3 ; 3 about accommodation, no need to press 
illustfations of the com- on to your next halting-place—your time 
ple ILLERBY range. 


; is all your own. 
Models. from £235 ILLERBY Mobile Homes offer you the 
Als istributors for 


comfort and convenience of a modern 
BEVERLEY ‘CRUISER oat: 


They are attractively furnished; 
NORTHERN QUEEN ready to liye in, and fully equipped for 
NORTHERN PRINCE 


family living. 


World Concessionaires for Willerby Caravan Co. 


STOCKPORT ROAD + CHEADLE - CHES. 


Open 7 Days a Week, 9 a.m. to 9 p.m. 
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FOR PLAY-BACK 
WHENEVER 
YOU WISH 


The Soundmirror is an amazing instrument on which you 
produce your own recorded entertainment. Favourite 
music or radio items, important events in your family’s 
history—all these can be built up into a library for play- 
back whenever you wish—treasured sound memories; 
and unique entertainment for the future. 


The Soundmirror has many other applications—it is 
in daily use in the ‘professions; in teaching and for 
religious and political activities. Models from £69.10.0 
exclusive of microphone, 


Call on your local radio dealer and hear your own 
voice recorded or write for literature or a demonstration 
by appointment fo tne manutacturers. 


Manufactured under agreement with the Brush 
Development Co. of the U.S.A. Licensed under the 
Brush Development Co., the Prush Crystal Co. 
Magnetone Inec., and Thermionic Products Lid., 
Patent No. 454595 and others; and patents pending 
in all the principal countries of the world. 

Now available in England—the book ‘‘ Magnetic 

Recording”’ by Dr. S. J. Begun. A comprehensive 

treatise. Price 25|-, post 9d. extra. 


THERMIONIC PRODUCTS LTD., Div. SM/L, Hythe, Southampton. Hythe 3265 
London Showrooms: Morris House, Jermyn St., Haymarket, S.W.1. (Whitehall 6422) 


Telephone: — 
GATley 6179 


~ You hear often of 
RSPCA successes in the fight against 
cruelty, but it is with the cruelty that 
is not prevented or punished, the 
suffering that is mot relieved, that 
your help is most needed. There 
would be less cruelty if there were more 
RSPCA In rs, less unnecessary 
suffering if there were more RSPCA 
clinics, Please help to extend these 
services of mercy. Help now with a 
donation or by keeping a collecting box, 
cuits actgn neat 
} ° etary is: 
RSPCA (Dept. L ) 105, Jermyn Street, 
London, S.W.1.: . 


RSPCA CLINICS HELP ONE 
SUFFERING ANIMAL EVERY MINUTE 


HARWOOD BAR: GT. HARWOOD« Nr. BLACKBURN 
& COTTAGE GARAGE-SEALAND ROAD- CHESTER 


ie 


SECURITY...CERTAINLY 


No other form of investment gives you 
all these advantages. Ease of investment, 
ease of withdrawal. Any amount from I/- 
to £5,000 and non-fluctuating security. 


INTEREST 
TAX PAID BY. 
SOCIETY 


Call or write for free prospectus. 


Birmingham Citizens - 


PERMANENT BUILDING SOCIETY 


Manager & Secretary Head Office 
L. GOODE 95, COLMORE ROW, 
BIRMINGHAM, 3 


Assets exceed 
£3,750,000 


Telephone: 
COLmore 4631 


Dead Sid or Madman... 


In offices, clubs, hotels, hostels, cellars and attics there is much 
_ furtive activity. Salesmen, scientists, school-teachers, 
students, statisticians—yes, even secretaries are learning to 
type! The reason? The EMPIRE Aristocrat portable 
typewriter! This first-class machine has all the features of 

a normal office typewriter but is so light and compact that 


you can take it with you, on land, sea and in the air. It is the 
perfect medium for the neat and permanent recording of 
important or unimportant thoughts. Price 19 gns. 


EMPIRE Atristocrat 


The most PORTABLE TYPEWRITER in the World 
Made by British Typewriters Lid. West Bromwich + London: 3! High Holborn, W.C.A 


« 


Sales and Service Centres: Manchester, Birmingham, Bristol, Leeds, Newcastle, Glasgow, etc. 


The Jewels 
of Wisdom 


HE wisdomof three 

centuries and the 
skillofa proud nation 
go to make the Swiss 
Watch of which these 
ROAMER models are 
fine examples. You 
are certain to find the 
model of your choice 
at our six London 
branches or from our 
comprehensive bro- 
chures. Call or write 
now for illustrations 
of the full range from 
£3.15s to £25. Classi- 
cal models up to £250. 


When in London 
call at : 


LUDGATE HILL 
15-17 Ludgate Hill EC4 


STRAND 
377 Strand WC2 


ROYAL EXCHANGE 
28 Royal Exchange EG3 


PICCADILLY 
108 Piccadilly W1 


BOND STREET 
15 New Bond Street W1 


REGENT STREET 
279 Regent Street W1 


G & M LANE & CO, LTD 
London’s Leading 
Watch Specialists 


FREE BOOK ‘The Jewels of Wisdom’ 
is full of interest— Write now to 
G. & M. LANE & CO. LTD (DEPT. L-R-2) 
\ 181 QUEEN VICTORIA ST LONDON EC4 


Officially representing for sales, service and repairt 


LONGINES 


UNIVERSAL ° 


MARVIN 


MIDO - ROAMER « ROTARY - CYMA ET@ 


ROD. LINDT FILS 


ESTABUENEO Grp 


THE 
CHOCOLATE 
OF THE 
CONNOISSEUR 


FOR THE 


BEAUTY BATH. 


NPD IN IN SDN 


Away from tt all. 


‘BASQUE = 


Sun-basking down the 7} 
Basque Coast — Deck 4; 
Games, first class cuisine. 
Tours ashore fully inclusive to Biarritz, 
Lourdes, Lisbon, Fatima and the majestic 
Pyrenees.The holiday that has everything. - 


sky, 


BURNESS 


tf 


To get the genuine 
article, see that the 
salesman writes the 
name“ Parker-Knoll” 
on your receipt, 


Lepore oy chair?” he are answer “ No! I avs tack mas and I can't 


~ 


buy another”. « 


_ But you can buy them now, : ye 

and they a are being made so — y: 

_ quickly that you can usually oe 
get one from stock, or at the ; 
worst, wait a few weeks for 


the model you want. 


oY heed 


PARKER-KNOLL 


PARKER-KNOLLLIMITED.- TEMPLE END- HIGH WYCOMBE. BUCKS > 


CRUISE 
and Portugal ~ 
10DaysCruising \¢ 
14 Days(« Days ia 69 
Fortnightly sailings from June. Cabins 
available most cruises. Brochure Free. 


‘Holidays Aboard and Abroad 


~ Write today for 84 page Holiday Guide describing 100 Tours; 


Tae .in 12 Countries by See rally air and cle to Capitals/ 
Cities, Lakes, ords, Rivers, ountains, 
For Personal Service Islands and Plages at prices lowest for years, 


70. YEARS OF WORK FOR CHILDREN 


James Burness & Sons Ltd. (Dept. GA.1) 7 Kingsway, London, W.C.2 


| wonder! 


if you know that the FUTURE 
-. of 5,000 childreninour family. 
depends on YOUR HELP 


~ A VOLUNTARY SOCIETY 
NOT STATE SUPPORTED. 


Gifts and Legacies gratefully received 
5 CHURCH OF ENGLAND 


CHILDREN’S 
SOCIETY - 


(formerly WAIFS AND STRAYS) 
Old Town Hall, Kennington, London, S.E.11- 


1951 
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REAL KILTS 
ee tea 


STYLED 
AND 
SHAPED 
TO THE 
FEMININE 
FIGURE 


Made by. the Highland House - ORES 
Lawrie, specialists in authentic Clan 
Tartans. ‘4 ; ~ as 


Hand made on the same lines as an at 
officer’s kilt, combining. begearue in_ 
weight and grace in drape. 


: Styled and shaped tothe. feminine 


figure, these kilts are made to-measure 
and embody 100% wool. 


Prices range from £10 to £12.10, 


Simple Hemeceeate guaranteed. 


FREE: Write for <descoesbot 
list and Tartan patterns to. 


R.G.LAWRIE:. 
RUT SCO : e oe 


aa. 


es es goose and removed some of the skin, and put 

the large roll on a dish. I made a plain green 
; salad—| —lettuce only—and prepared an oil and 
Bao tarragon ~ vinegar dressing, Six of us had 


_ French bread which I had zipped up in the 
oven, coffee afterwards and some ae bought 
on the sweet ration. 


Lipa Boonie on anaes, I had the stoke ‘froin 
the goose carcase, and on the Tuesday I made a 
risotto for four of us. We had red cabbage with 


rsa 3 to take ‘the skin 


unt of forcemeat with 


| sage, eben: : a ‘quarter _ - little | ‘margarine, vinegar, water, brown sugar, a 
ic ‘crushed with some salt, ~ pinch of ground cloves, a large chopped cook- 
and the yolk ofan —. ing apple and a sprinkle of caraway seeds. There 
alt together. > Wer, four of us to that meal. So you see that 
the goose- _ the goose, for which I had paid 22s, 6d., pro- 
he table and then’ 
an extravagance: 

aa ‘ PRIMROSE HUBBARD 


at gael 


ee CHEESE NOODLE LOAF - 


sd Noodles are made from the same mixture as 
I started on the marma-- macaroni or spaghetti, only they are not round 
es had been in soak for — but flat like ribbon. They are boiled in the same 
n in a mixture of cold Way; in salted water, but for only. about 5 
minutes. I prefer noodles for this recipe myself, 
but you can, if you wish, use spaghetti or 
_ Macaroni. For 3 people you need : 

4 oz. of grated dry cheese 

} pint of milk . aff - 

2 eggs ; ; 

a small grated onion (about 1 tisepona) 

2 pint measure of cooked noodles 

2 tablespoons of thick tomato sauce 
% teaspoon of made musta, te, 
salt and pepper 

2 oz. of melted butter or margarine 
‘Beat the eggs in a large basin until they are 


** as 
ee : , sf oi ert elas ; 2 z " sate * 


Crossword Nos 1 096. 


; ening L P aevastact the rolle 
well basted. I made a potato 


claret, but I cannot afford to do that. — 
If ee can get neither claret nor China’ tea, 
iT suggest a Piece of orange — rind. As well as 
the liquid I put in a small piece of vanilla pod vi 
al let the. pranss simmer, with the did on, 


the stones away Sad rubbed the prunes 

‘thr gh a sieve. I mixed this prune pulp with 

pas tof the juice which I had left in the pan, 
and put the ppeamnalade;} in the dish in which it | 
wal 


Dome of Discovery. 
Prize or the first five correct solutions opened): Book token, value 12s. 6d. 


- Closing date: First Post on Thursday, May 10 . 


the foreman had sixteen men working on the top 
of the surface of a ‘sphere and taking the centre 


that the position of each man could be represented 
by positive integral co-ordinates. 


The ~ lights in brackets are these co-ordinates. 
Thus 
(— FE $224 RP aP yey w= ¥ 


Eic2 


No numbers in the solution begin with 0. Across 
clues are represented by capital letters, and down 
clues by small letters. The same number is always 
clued in the same way. The radius of the sphere is 
given by e, and the points are so arranged below 
that the x co-ordinates are in ascending order of 
magnitude, 


2. d, a, HD. 10. (E, P, N). 
3. (G, j, fay: Al. + 2, 1; m). 
406i J7°Q). 12, (c— 2, B, R+ 1), 
, &G,LR+). 13. (c—2, A, d). 
6. OU, q, n). 14, (c, b, b) 
7. (M, E + 2, C). 1S, £43, ia, (py : 
8. (h; g, K). 46. (g, g, D). 

yt : 


delicious cold roast goose and all the other 
- things I have mentioned, and we also had crisp 


it which I had cooked in a casserole wh ae 


of that sphere as the origin the foreman discovered - 


"They dem eventing, Friday, I took the string. ae 


vided seventeen good meals’ and was not “really , 


‘By Jee A 


While putting the finishing touches on the Dome - 
~ of Discovery at the Festival of Britain Exhibition — 


_ of the Dome. Assuming that the Dome formed part - 


, 


AS 
tee Add the ‘melted margarine ¢ or ie Got hae 
the milk. Season with salt and ‘Pepper. Add 


the grated cheese and onion, and mix well. Then — 


stir in the “noodles until the mixture is evenly — 


blended. 
Well grease a ‘2b. loaf fin. Pour in the mix- 


_ture, and bake in a moderate oven for 50 minutes 


to 1 hour. A knife put in the centre should come 


‘out clean when the loaf is done, Leave for a few 


moments to allow the loaf to shrink a little from ° 
sides of thé tin; then run a palette knife round 
the edge, and turn on to a hot dish. — 

Mix the mustard with the tomato-sauce, put 
into a small saucepan and heat gently. Pour this 
down the centre of the cheese loaf. If you can 
spare it, garnish the dish with a hard-boiled egg 


cut in slices. With a green vegetable or salad _ 
i ae is a complete dinner for 3 people. 


Fd 
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Some of Our Contributors — - 

P. B. CoLuins (page 691): Agricultural Officer 
‘to the Festival of Britain 

BENEGAL SHIVA Rao (page 701): Indian corre- 

--spondent of The Manchester Guardian and 
_ New Delhi correspondent - of The Hindu of 
‘Madras KS 

U Aunc MIN cae? 702): Chief Executive 
Officer of the Mass Education Council, 
Government of the Union of Burma 

Noet ANNAN (page 703): Fellow and Lecturer 
in Economics and Politics, King’s College, 
Cambridge 

MARGARET KNIGHT (page 705): 
Psychology, Aberdeen University 

J. E. NEALE (page. 707): . Astor Professor of } 
_English History, London University, since 
1927; author of Queen Elizabeth, The Eliza- 
bethan Political Scene, The Elizabethan House 
of Commons, etc. 

JoAN- WoopwarpD (page 709): Head of the 
Industrial Studies Section, School of Social 
Sciences, Liverpool University 5 
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Solution of No. 1,094 

fe fal’s [eo TF [a fr |e [5] 
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Si E(N|SlefR| El] O;A|N 
BORED anew 
a AN 
rel altie|nfo]alvi i {ol 
fA Relalof i ivi tlejo} 
PL [alm Plsft lelololy 
NOTES 


(420) Browning: ‘ Apparent Failure’. (440) ACVDD. (442) 
do it. (444) ne(w ide)a. (S01) based. (503) Genesis 14. 18. 


Prizewinners: 
R, P. Bolton (Pren- 
ton); J. J. Holloway 
(Lon don, W.1); 
A. Law (Néw’ 
Malden); Canon B. 
F. Relton (Gilling- 
ham); J. Thomas 
(Bangor) 


M506). 2 ‘Timothy 4, 10, (S09) ‘eva(de altjogether. (S12) 
Lear Il, iv, 124. (S14) Byron: ‘Childe Harold JY; 
Ivii. (S22) ba(se Ers)e (S24) Hiawatha, Introduction. (537) 
Pope, ‘ Rape of the Lock ’, iii, 90. (S41) unp(aid ed)ibles, 


€542) vidjed. (S47) ba(. .)d. 


LIST OF ANSWERS 
* (DIAGRAM WORDS IN CAPITALS) 
(401-449) BASE. Safe. FARE. Area. PARA, Proa. OPAL, 
Plan. NEAP. Near. Ream. EDAM. Dane. NAVE. Wave, 
AWED. Fade. Fame. AMEN. Sane. SANG. Song. Dons. 
ENDS.: Seed. ERSE, Feer, Feed. DEED. Dude. Dune: 
DENY. Drey. Redd. DIED. Dime. ITEM. Itma. ADIT, 
Avid. OVID. Doit. TIDE. Wide. Dewy, EDDY. Dead. Bead. 
BASE. (501-547) BASED. Lades. Salem> LAMPS. Damps. 
Demas. AMIDE. Ideal. Dealt. FATED. Feast. Paste. 
PATEN. Dante. ANODE. Dione. OPINE. Peony. Moyen. 
ENEMY. Mense. SENSE. Seers. Reeds. Sedge. EDGED. 
Dreed. Adder. AREAD, AWARE. Water. Rated. REDAN. 
Dewan. Edwin. Wived. IVIED. Livid. Valid. DAVID. 
Aided. Tided. TEDDY. Neddy. Bendy. Bayed. BASED, 


CROSSWORD RULES—Entries should be on the p inted 
diagram and envelopes containing them should be addressed 
to the Editor of THE LISTENER, Broadcasting House, 
London, W.1, and should be marked ‘ Crossword’ in the 
left-hand -top corner, In all marters connected with tbe 
crosswords the Editor’s decision is final. 


Study at home 
and Pass 


your examination 


' Wolsey Hall (est. 1894). can successfully 
prepare you by post for the new General 
Certificate of Education (Lond., Oxf., Camb., 


‘ LL.B. & B.D.; Teaching, Law, Hospital Adminis- 
rn. tration, Statistical, and other examinations; 
a - also in single subjects. Courses are con- 

2 ducted by a staff of over 100 graduate tutors; 
oe pe students receive individual attention; tuition 
Fees are moderate and deferred terms can 
be arranged. 20,000 Successes, 1930-50. 
PROSPECTUS free from C. D. PARKER, M.A., 

LL.D., Director of Studies, Dept; FE9, 


WOLSEY HALL, OXFORD 


a 
: is continued free in the event of failure. | ~ 


ENJOY MAKING 
~.. [PLASTER FIGURES with 
FLEXIMOULD 


No experience is required 
to cast religious figures, 
wall plaques, ash trays, 
. ® garden ornaments, candle 


sticks, book-ends, vases, 
coats-of-arms, articles for 


window display, cake 

decorations, cameos, and 

| animals, etc. Make a 
La profitable business with 
: this pastime. Write today 


for free details of “FLEXIMOULD” tof | f- 


DOHM LTD. (Dept. 1.6) 


- 167, Victoria Street, London, $.W.1 


; D UW 7: means 


Fast. Note- taking. 


et. For Everyone 


DUT (short for-Dutton Speedwords) 
is the new fast-writing system which 


uses ordinary letters instead of | 
| geometric signs. DUT ensures 
: Ordinary writing at shorthand 


speed after working through the 
8-lesson 20-hour postal course. You 
begin to take speedy notes from the 
first hour of study. DUT transcribes 
all languages, and therefore sweeps 
away all language barriers to world 
correspondence. Typed at 120-150 
_words per minute. Warmly com- 


mended by G. 
Prof. Hogben, F.R.S., 


or Shorthand’ by June 3 


: ‘Less than one hour a day of fascinating 
spare-time study will give you mastery 
of all the rules of streamlined Dutton 
24-hour Shorthand by June 3 if you 
act promptly. There is then nothing 
new to learn and regular practice 

., builds up speeds to 150-200 words a 
minute. Thousands have made good 
with Dutton—it’s so easy to learn, 
easy to write, easy to read. 


FREE test lessons 


> Sed 
Re 


: Tear out this, advert., send it with name and 
4 address and 24d. stamp for interesting booklet 
i and free lesson, stating clearly which system 
L ‘ interests you (enclose 5d. if both desired), 
r ‘Special Air Mail Courses for overseas students, 
- 

: 


The Dutton School, Dept. L.N.89, 
92-93, Great Russell St., London;-W.C.1 


Northern), London Univ. B.A., B.Sc., B.Sc. Econ., |° 


Bernard Shaw and 


a 
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Printed in England by Waterlow and Sons Ltd., Twyford Abbey Road, Park Royal, N.W.10. 
i London, W.1. 


METHODIST HOMES FOR “THE 
“THE TWILIGHT OF LIFE”. 


Our Homes are dedicated to those in the twilight of life wile 
seek peace, harmony and contentment. 
The first 144 Residents have done more than goal these things— 
they have found them. - 
But we cannot be satisfied—what of the 333 still on our waiting list? 
We are enlarging our Homes at ILKLEY, giasart ea ae and 
~ WALLINGTON. 
Our new BATH Home will be opened in May. 
Others at Exmouth: and Leamington Spa, this year. 


Please help in this gracious ministry by GIFT or LEGACY. 


~Enquiries or Gifts will be gratefully acknowledged by me— 


The REV. WILLIAMSTOATE (Hon. General Secretars) | 


; The Methodist Homes for the Aged, 
1, CENTRAI, BUILDINGS, WESTMINSTER, S.W.L 


Scotland's Western Highlands 
and Islands 
the holiday that has — 
everything 
away from it all’’ to the health- 


Profit | 


Get.’ 


giving Western Highlands and Islands 
where the air is a tonic andthe quictude 
See them this summer—the 


you live. 


a benison. pay liberally for good. work. 
islands. ..the bens...the glens.. 
from the comfort of epee $ chips 
and coaches, 


FREE—Send’ postcard for 40 Dp. illustrated 
guide P9 with information and suggestions 
for a real Highland holiday. 


DAVID. MACBRAYNE LTD 


44 ROBERTSON STREET, GLASGOW, C.2 
} London: 227 Regent Street, W.1 : 
‘and accredited Tourist Agents 7 


to get ideas, 


free copy of 
Writer,” 
‘the openings for new writers. 


booklet. 
LEARNING. 


THE WORLD'S MOST FAMOUS. WORK OF REFERENCE 


ENCYCLOP . DIA | 


BRIT ANNICA | 


The natural choice of those 
‘not content with second best 


hoe 4,000 authorities of international repute con- 
tribute to its thousands of beautifully printed and 
lavishly illustrated pages. Parents particularly will 

- appreciate the tremendous value of such a complete 
authoritative work of reference and the advantages 
it can bring to their children. 


\ You can own the NEW LONDON PRINTING by 
: means of one of the simple monthly subscription 
~ methods. Send today for full details of the Britan- 

~ ~— nica Ten Year Programme—the investment that pays 
continuous dividends to you. and - to your children. 


Re oe pa nares in and post today —= — — — — 


ENCYCLOPADIA BRITANNICA LTD. 
L8 Britannica House, Dean. ‘Street, London, Wl 


Please give me complete details of the latest 
Encyclopedia Britannica, including_ particulars Of 
the Supplementary Services and the Pistia gsc: . 
_ methods of payeiar: me : : ae 
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Tin tion 


—All editorial communications to the Editor, 


AGED 


Write for: 


If you have a ready pen you can be 
trained to write and sell articles and 
short stories in your spare time—wherever 
Hundreds of editors are in 
constant need of fresh contributions and 


Learn the essential technique by post 
—how to write, what to write about. how 
how, to prepare MSS. and 
HOW TO SELL THEM for the best prices. 
Send today to The Regent Institute (Dept. 
LJ/32), Palace Gate. London, W.8. for a 
“How to. Succeed as a 
which gives details and describes 


Many people without previous experience 
have been enabled to earn substantial extra. 
income .as a result of sending for this | 
Numerous students pm WHILE: | 


ond publichel ie. the British Tes aiasesi 5 
ISTENER, Hrosdeating ‘House, London, si fer 35 ost ; 


ee. (Matriculation) 


Candidates for London University. Degrees, tor * 
which residence at the University is not requ 
will now normally qualify for: matriculation by the 


GENERAL CERTIFICATE OF - 2 
~ EDUCATION © a 


U.C.C., with its staff of highly genre Tutors, 

prepares students by post at very moderate fees. — 
College is an Educational Trust, not conducted — 

primarily asa aac ine | concern, — rag , 


4 Write for free PROSPECTUS to Regist 
ae ae 


JITION 
SERVICE 
jATIONS 


SPECIALISED POSTAL 
for UNIVERSITY, CIV! 
& PROFESSIONAL EXA! 


A Metropolitan College Modern Postal 
Course is the most’ efficient, the most 
economical, and the most convenient means 
of preparation for the General Certificate of. 
Education examination; B. Com.; B.Sc. Econ.; 
LL.B.; and other external London ‘University * 
Degrees, Civil Service Examinations, &c. : 
Also expert postal tuition for Prelim. Exams. 
and for the professional exams. in Ace 
_ Secretaryship, Law, Sales Manag 
and many intensely practical (non-exam. } 
“courses in commercial subjects. j 
"More than 47,000 POST-WAR EXAM. SUCCESSES — 
Guarantee of Coach 1g until Successful. 
r i Rieterate tee ; 


dy 


‘ Ss, 
request, mentioning exam, “or subjects in 
.which . interested — to the Secretary (D1/1). . 


“THE SECRET 
‘SPARKLING. "VITALITY! 


Regain your lost Vitality by ~ “correct 
| breathing—Cleanse and strengthemyour 2 
~ Jungs by breathing the KNOWLES — 
WAY.. With every” inhalation, you'll 
feel the exhilarating surge of new life, 
- the-renewed vigour | healthier 
“muscles, sfeadier nerves “and a more 
_|-alert. brain. — The ‘simple KNOWLES 

| method has helped ‘thousands ; 

it can help YOU. : we} 
- Write NOW for Syllabus, ahd. = 
"post free, from The. Principal, 


INSTITUTE OF BREATHING 
POSTAL COURSE ; 
_(Wept. L) 47, Berners Street, London, W.1 


‘MASTER PIECES. OF vicrOR 
PHOTOGRAPHY 


